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The Medicinal Liquor Bill 


r VHE Green Medicinal Liquor Bill, 
recently introduced in the lower 
house of Congress, would create 

a corporation with exclusive right to 
own, manufacture, and sell spirituous 
liquors in the United States. All other 
permits for medicinal liquor would be 
canceled. No druggist could buy liquor 
irom any other source. The corporation 
would purchase or, failing to purchase, 
acquire by condemnation proceedings all 
of the legitimate spirituous liquor in the 
United States and would concentrate it 
in six regional bonded warehouses which 
the corporation would own, It would 
buy, also, two distilleries and operate 
them, when needed, in the manufacture 
of medicinal spirits. Purchases from 
distillery warehouses would include, not 
alone liquor, but trade names, trade- 
marks, good will, and the like. 

The Medicinal Spirits Corporation, so 
named in the bill, would not be a Gov- 
ernment concern. For a time it would 
be, in a sense, under Governmental di- 
rection, but ultimately would be entirely 
independent. In the beginning the di- 
rectors would be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, but later on, when 
money advanced from the Treasury had 
been repaid, the directors would be 
elected by the stockholders, as in an 
ordinary corporation, 

It is intended that the corporation 
should have available capital of $115,- 
000,000. Of this, $80,000,000 would be 
raised by the sale of stock, though it is 
provided that business may begin when 
$40,000,000 has been thus raised. The 
remaining $35,000,000, it is contem- 
plated, would be advanced by the Treas- 
ury of the United States in exchange for 
gold notes of the corporation. This 
would become a prior claim on the earn- 
ings of the corporation, and a sinking 
fund would be created for its retirement. 

The capital stock of the company 
would consist of 800,000 shares each of 
common and preferred stock, the pre- 
ferred having a per value of $100 a 
share and the common no par value, one 
share going with each share of preferred. 
Retirement of the preferred stock would 
be prerequisite to election of all of the 
directors by the common-stock holders, 
though four of the nine would be so 
elected at the first stockholders’ meeting 


after the beginning of business by the 
corporation. 

The stockholders would probably be, 
in large part, men who now own spirit- 
uous liquor in bonded warehouses. The 
bill provides that the corporation may 
pay in stock half of the purchase price 
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of any liquor that it buys, with minor 
exceptions. It is said that distillery 
owners, most of whom are anxious to 
dispose of their supplies of liquor in 
warehouses, have agreed to accept half 
cash and the rest in stock of the cor- 
poration. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit from such 
a law would be its tendency to stop 
diversions from warehouses to the boot- 
leg trade, though such diversions are ad- 
mittedly small. But the dangers of such 
a profit-making corporation as it would 
create are obvious. General Andrews 
has expressed the belief that all such 
supplies of liquor should be taken over 
by some agency under Government su- 
pervision. He approves this bill in gen- 
eral; but would support such modifica- 
tion in the plan of financing as would 
make the corporation less predominantly 
one composed of old-time distillers as 
stockholders. The bill is in the hands of 
the Ways and Means Committee, of 
which its author is Chairman, It is said 
to be stronely opposed in the Commit- 





tee. If reported out, it will have rough 
going because of the belief that it would 
create, by Government authority, a 
monopoly which would be turned into 
private hands, 


Why Cyrus E. Woods 
Is Opposed 


aon Inter-State Commerce Commit- 
tee of the Senate has asked the 
Senate to refuse to confirm the nomina- 
tion of ‘Cyrus E. Woods, of Pennsylva- 
nia, to be a member of the Inter-State 


‘Commerce Commission. Already regret- 


table things have been done in connec- 
tion with the fight against confirmation, 
and other animosities are likely to be 
fanned. 

Those who oppose the nomination of 
Woods contend that he was appointed at 
the behest of Senator Reed, of Pennsyl- 
vania, as a representative of Pennsylva- 
nia commercial interests. Ordinarily, it 
is asserted, there is not supposed to be a 
vacancy on the Commission until one of 
the Commissioners dies or resigns. Mr. 
Woods was appointed, however, at the 
expiration of a term and, it is charged, 
upon agreement that a Pennsylvanian 
would be appointed in that way. 

The Pennsylvania interests for whom 
representation is said to have been de- 
manded are the coal-mine operators, and 
the specific matter in which they re- 
quired representation is the Lakes cargo 
coal rate case. The Pennsylvania opera- 
tors have for some time demanded a 
wider differentiation than now exists be- 
tween coal from the Pennsylvania field 
and coal from the Southern field to Lake 
ports. Operators in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee have 
contended that the differential asked for 
would bring disaster to the Southern 
coal fields and would work grave hard- 
ships on coal consumers in the North- 
west. 

The question has been for some time 
before the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission. During a part of that time, it 
is said, Mr. Woods was attorney for the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company, one of the 
large operators involved in the case. 
There has been some mention of large 
holdings by Mr. Woods of stocks and 
bonds in railroads and other corpora- 
tions, but opposition to him is based 
mainly on his connection with the Lakes 
99 
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cargo case and the allegation that Sena- 
tor Reed has frequently demanded rep- 
resentation for Pennsylvania interests on 
the Commission. 

In a sense, the opposition is led by 
Senators from States in the Southern 
coal field, though Western Senators, too, 
have been active. One of the regretta- 
ble incidents resulted from that activity. 
Senator Steck, cf Iowa, charged that 
Colonel Smith W. Brookhart, Senator- 
elect from Iowa, was lobbying for the 
confirmation of Woods’s nomination. 
He intimated that Brookhart was paying 
a debt to Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, 
who supported Brookhart in the contest 
for the seat which Steck now occupies. 
No evidence was found in support of the 
charge, and, after investigation by the 
Senate Committee on Inter-State Com- 
merce, Senator Steck withdrew it. 


What About the Next Coal Strike P 


a” there is never another coal miners’ 


strike, the recent action of the House 
Inter-State Commerce Committee in re- 
fusing to report the Parker Bill will have 
no evil results. If there ever is another 
coal strike—and he is an extreme opti- 
mist who believes that the old, deep- 
seated animosities between operators and 
miners have been permanently com- 
posed—the action of the Committee will 
have the evil effect of leaving the Gov- 
ernment as powerless as it has been in 
‘the past to do anything effective toward 
protecting the public interest. 

It is true that the Parker Bill, so 
called, may not have been the best pos- 
sible bill, But it was the best that the 
Inter-State Commerce Committee of the 
House could do toward making a good 
bill. It was, in fact, a committee bill 
rather than an individual’s bill. It was 
a composite, containing features of vari- 
ous bills that were introduced. Drafted 
by the Committee, it took the name of 
the chairman. ° 

And this bill would, if it failed to do 
enough, at least have done something. 
It would have given the President au- 
thority to declare an emergency after a 
strike had been in progress for thirty 
days. It would have given the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission authority 
to establish, under strike conditions, pri- 
orities in shipments of coal. It is diffi- 
cult to understand why the Committee, 
after patching this bill together as the 
best it could offer, should vote to let it 
suffocate in a pigeonhole. Some fear 
was expressed that passage of the bill 
would encourage attempts at Govern- 
ment regulation of other businesses. 

The action of this Committee does 
not, of course, exclude the possibility of 
coal-strike legislation at this session. 
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The Senate might pass a bill and send it 
to the House. Or the House might force 
the Parker Bill out of committee. The 
probability of either action, however, 
appears remote. The next miners’ strike 
will probably find us as completely un- 
prepared as we were when the last one 
came. 


Another Railroad Merger 


wo Northwestern railroads, the 

Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern, have made an active contri- 
bution to the discussion of an impend- 
ing legislative problem: Shall railroads 
merge as they themselves plan or as the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission sug- 
gests? A committee representing the 
two roads has announced its intention of 
petitioning the Commission for permis- 
sion to unite the two systems; and it 
also has inferentially admitted that the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy system 
will eventually be a factor in the merger. 
On the other hand, the principal oppo- 
sition expected from the Commission is 
on the ground that this merger would 
disarrange the tentative groupings the 
Commission has made—the Northern 
Pacific with the Burlington, and the 
Great Northern with the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul—and that the rail- 
roads’ proposal would leave the St. Paul 
ungrouped. 

The three roads which want to merge 
are the “Hill roads,” which James J. Hill 
controlled and tried unsuccessfully—be- 
cause of contemporary anti-trust pro- 
visions—to merge in 1904. The Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific are 
parallel transcontinental lines, which, 
however, both enter Chicago from Min- 
neapolis by the Burlington tracks and 
use certain other trackage in common. 
For transcontinental business, especially 
freight, they are strongly competitive; 
but the bulk of the local business of the 
Great Northern is in the eastern part 
of these railroads’ Minnesota-North 
Dakota-Montana-Washington territory, 
whereas most of the Northern Pacific’s 


local branch lines are in the west of that 


region. Although, since the death of 
James J. Hill, the ownership of the roads 
has been divided, large blocks of stocks 
in both companies are owned in com- 
mon, and both companies jointly own 
the preponderance of the stock of the 
Burlington. Even without merging, the 
Burlington gives the two northern roads 
access to Denver, Lincoln, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and Fort Worth. 

Expert transportation opinion con- 
sulted by The Outlook indicates that, on 
the basis of the present meager an- 
nouncement, the merger proposal is logi- 
cal and sound and that the resulting 


system—which, including the Burling- 
ton, would be larger than the two Cana- 
dian railway systems, and which, even 
without the Burlington, would be larger 
than the Southern Pacific, the present 
largest-mileage road in the United States 
—would not be so unduly large as to be 
against the public interest. Every con- 
solidation proposal entails some limita- 
tion of competition; but the degree in 
this case would not be beyond the con- 
trol of public regulation; and, further- 
more, competition at many common 
points would be continued by the St. 
Paul, the Union Pacific, and the Soo 
Line. Contrary to weakening the ser- 
vice of the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern by decreasing their com- 
petition, the merger should strengthen 
railroad service in the Northwest by 
sharing the strength of the Burlington 
with the two northern “Hill roads,” thus 
making a better-balanced and stronger 
whole. Whether or not even more effi- 
cient operation and greater general sta- 
bility might be expected from the orig- 
inal Inter-State Commerce Commission 
plan to include the St. Paul is another 
question—and one which defines sharply 
the issue, eventually to be decided by 
Congress, between Government initiative 
and railroad initiative for mergers. 


A Startling Accusation to Be Sifted 


LS grep such as “Reds Paid Po- 
lice Graft, says A. F, L.,” and 
statements that William Green, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, has brought charges that during 
the furriers’ strike in New York City 
nct long ago the furriers’ union, after it 
came under control of Communist lead- 
ers, had spent a large sum, put at be- 
tween $50,000 and $100,000, much of it 
paid “for protection” to policemen and 
officials, entirely misrepresent the facts. 
What has happened is that a committee 
of the Federation has been investigating 
the expenditure of money in that strike 
and has placed the record of its hearings 
in the hands of President Green, and 
that the Federation’s Executive Council 
has authorized him to take the matter 
up with the New York city officials. Mr. 
Green and Joseph Ryan, President of 
the Central Trades and Labor Council 
of New York, have joined in disclaiming 
responsibility for the charges. It would 
be quite wrong and unjust to give cre- 
cence to the sensational allegations that 
have got into press despatches. A thor- 
ough investigation of the matter will 
take place. 

It is weil known that the Federation 
of Labor is as a body and in large ma- 
jority opposed to Communist doctrine 
and that it fights that influence within 
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North in the Washington Post 
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The procession turned off somewhere ! 


From Miss Nannie H. Rice, A. & M. College, Miss. 


James in the St. Louis Star 


He should have a 5-5-3-man-sized navy 
From Cyrus A. Smale, Washington, D. 6. 


Kirby in the New York World 














‘* You’ve no business interfering ”’ 


From Anna Brightman, St. Louis, Mo. 
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‘I claim as much right to recognize a government as you’’ 


Frcem Arthur Phillips, Leonia, N. J. 
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its body as inconsistent with the Fed- 
eration’s basic ideas about organized 
labor. In this furriers’ strike the Reds 
got control of the strike, denounced the 
attempts of the others to make terms 
with the employers, and settled it them- 
selves after an expenditure for all pur- 
poses (according to a statement attrib- 
uted to Mr. Ryan, of the New York 
Central Trades Council) of over $800,- 
000. The allegations as to payments to 
the police were made before the Federa- 
tion’s investigating committee. 

There never was a case in which it 
was more obviously right to refuse to 
believe wholesale and startling charges 
of corruption before the evidence had 
been thoroughly and publicly sifted. 


Farm Relief 


owe fight for “farm relief” is again 
on in the lower house of Congress, 
and is likely to continue, intermittently, 
both there and in the Senate, until the 
session ends. Advocates of such legisla- 
tion are more hopeful than they have 
been before of final success, but most of 
them are inclined to expect it in the next 
Congress rather than at this session. 
That, however, will not prevent strenu- 
ous effort from now until March 3. 

The new McNary-Haugen Bill has 
been reported by the House Committee 
on Agriculture, though it displaced the 
Crisp-Curtis bi-partisan bill on the cru- 
cial test by a vote of only 11 to 10. 
Later efforts to report the Crisp-Curtis 
Bill had less support. 

The new McNary-Haugen Bill is 
essentially the same as the two old bills 
of that name, but with some differences 
as to the way in which the result of dis- 
posing of surpluses is to be brought 
about. The purpose of the first McNary- 
Haugen Bill was to dump the surplus 
abroad at whatever price it would bring, 
to the end that the domestic price might 
be stimulated. The second McNary- 
Haugen Bill was animated by a purpose 
to make the tariff effective for farmers 
by manipulating the surplus in such way 
that tariff protection would apply to the 
bulk of the crop. The purpose of the 
present McNary-Haugen Bill is to set 
up an organization which will dispose of 
the entire crop—both the portion sold 
abroad and the bulk consumed at home 
—to the best possible advantage. The 
equalization fee feature, however, re- 
mains the same. And that is the point 
around which, more recently at least, 
the battle has raged. 

The Crisp-Curtis Bill, which is gen- 
erally believed to have a measure of 
Administration support, is the same in 
purpose and practically the same in lan- 





guage as the McNary-Haugen Bill, ex- 
cept as to the equalization fee. Both 
bills would establish a revolving fund of 
$250,000,000 out of which a Federal 
board would aid farmers’ co-operative 
organizations in the marketing of crops. 
Under the Crisp-Curtis Bill, however, 
return would be made to the Govern- 
ment, not by the assessment of an equal- 
ization fee, but from profits made by the 
co-operatives in the handling of crops.: 

The farm organizations, in large part, 
appear to favor the McNary-Haugen 
Bill. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the Cotton Growers’ Exchange, 
the Corn Belt Federation, and the Exec- 
utive Committee of Twenty-two have 
definitely approved it. They maintain 
that those who formerly opposed farm 
relief legislation on the ground that it 
would put the Government in business 
have now lost sight of that fact in their 
opposition to the equalization fee fea- 
ture. These organizations contend that 
the Crisp-Curtis Bill would have the 
effect of putting the Government in 
business, while the McNary-Haugen Bill 
would not. 


A Yankee Sesqui-Centennial 


5 patria declared its independence a 
hundred and fifty years ago this 
month, 

It was not one of the colonies to assert 
liberty and Statehood in 1776. Indeed, 
then and for fifteen years to come it was 
a question what Vermont was. It had 
been called the New Hampshire Grant, 
and until it was admitted as a State in 
1791 its people were involved in com- 
plicated quarrels with New Hampshire 
and New York over land grants and 
division lines. This little war was not 
without bloodshed, as witness the “West- 
minster Massacre.” Even after Ver- 
mont’s declaration of independence in 
1777 it was at first called New Connecti- 
cut, for many of its people came from 
the Nutmeg State, and for a time Ver- 
mont had claimed sixteen New Hamp- 
shire towns east of the Connecticut 
River. 

When, therefore, Ethan Allen and his 
Green Mountain Boys seized Ticon- 
deroga in 1775, Vermont was practically 
carrying on an independent war against 
King George ITI. 

How petty the real issue between New 
York and Vermont was is seen from the 
fact that New York agreed in 1790 to 
accept $30,000 for its land claims and 
to withdraw its opposition to the admis- 
sion of Vermont to the Union—it was 
the first to come in after the Constitu- 
tion was adopted. 

A delightfully quaint and humorous 
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picture of Vermont’s early days is found | 


in “Danvis Folks,” “Uncle  Lisha’s 
Shop,” and other stories by Judge Row- 
land E. Robinson, who also wrote a cap- 
ital book about Vermont in the “Ameri- 
can Commonwealth Series.” 

In celebrating this sesqui-centennial 
there can hardly be too much said in 
praise of the hardihood and indepen- 
dence of this mountain community. 


Baseball Still on Trial 


Ho had the charges of crooked- 
ness in baseball in 1917 brought 
by two ex-players, Risberg and Gandil, 
been disposed of by Judge Landis than 
the attack upon Cobb and Speaker be- 
gan again in a new form. When the new 
hearing precipitated by a newspaper 
statement from Ban Johnson, President 
of the American League, is concluded, 
baseball fans and the public at large 
may hope for a cessation of these re- 
vivals of the scandals of 1917 and 1919. 

As to the hearing on the Risberg- 

Gandil charges, Judge Landis sustained 
the assertion of the men attacked and 
other witnesses that these accusations 
were false and had no evidence behind 
them. It is admitted that a purse was 
made up by players on the Chicago 
White Sox team and given to players on 
the Detroit team, It was, however, not 
a bribe to throw a certain game, but a 
token of appreciation of the service the 
Detroits did them by winning a series of 
four games in the pennant race against 
the Boston American team, Thus this 
reward was a voluntary tribute to the 
donees for doing their duty and playing 
their best. In fact, this matter was 
brought up six years ago and similar 
charges disproved. Judge Landis prop- 
erly disapproves of “giving any gift or 
reward by the players or management of 
another club for services rendered or 
supposed to be or have been rendered in 
defeating a competing club.” - He also 
suggests penalties for players making 
bets on any league ball game, whether 
their team is engaged or not. 

Ban Johnson’s newspaper statement 
shows hostility toward Judge Landis and 
he says that Landis, and not himself, is 
responsible for the attack on Cobb and 
Speaker. Yet he declares that these men 
will never be allowed to play in or man- 
age an American League Club. Of Cobb 
he says, “I don’t believe Ty Cobb ever 
played a dishonest game in his life... . 
I love Ty Cobb,” but “we let him go 
because he had written a peculiar letter 
about a betting deal that he couldn’t ex- 
plain and because I felt that he had vio- 
lated a position of trust.” Johnson talks 
darkly and mysteriously about Speaker, 
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but makes no positive assertion of crook- 
edness. ; 

It seems to most of us that the time 
has come, if baseball is to maintain itself 
as a National sport as well as a lucra- 
tive business, when it might be well to 
let an informal statute of limitations ap- 
ply against charges more than six years 
old. But is professional baseball any 
longer a sport? 


Swimming from Catalina 
A DRAMATIC finish of a “transatlantic 
swim” enacted recently by Univer- 
sity of Glasgow students for their credu- 
lous townsmen—with an “American 
girl” (one of their own number dis- 
guised) paddling up the harbor, after 
daily bulletins of progress across the 
ocean, to be pulled from the water ex- 
hausted—was a bit overdrawn. Never- 
theless the difficult aquatic expanses still 
unconquered by modern swimmers are 
becoming fewer. 

At three o’clock of one morning last 
week flares and automobile headlights 
on a rocky stretch of southern California 
coast guided a seventeen-year-old Cana- 
dian boy through the last few numbing 
hundreds of yards from Catalina Island 
—a channel hitherto impassable to 
swimmers. He, George Young, had 
swum perhaps thirty miles, because 
strong currents had carried him from the 
straight course. He had swum for nearly 
sixteen hours, plunging his greased right 
arm into the water fifty-four times a 
minute with prodigious regularity. He 
had left behind him 101 rivals who had 
entered the water with him at Catalina 
Island—veteran rivals, English Channel 


conquerors among them, from among ' 


whom the favorites in the discouraging 
attempt to reach the mainland had been 
picked. But while he had continued 
through the afternoon and night, they 
had given up, one by one, beaten rather 
by cold than by fatigue. Even after 
Young had reached the shore, another 
man and two women continued swim- 
ming far behind him. But they could 
not fight to the land. 

Young’s success won for him the $25,- 
000 stake offered by William Wrigley, 
Jr., for the winner of the swim, if any 
reached the mainland. The announce- 
ment of that reward had induced Young 
and a companion to set out from home 
in Toronto. After many difficulties on 


the way, their ancient motorcycle finally 
broke down completely in Arkansas. 
Thence the new Leander was given a 
“lift” all the way to his Hellespont by a 
honeymoon couple in a “flivver.” 

This boy’s victory, unexpected by 
every one else, is the more appealing to 


a sympathetic American public because 
he was determined to win to provide a 
California home for his widowed mother. 


Sport or Spectacle P 


es dormant now as a game, 
continues wakeful and active as a 
state of mind. It has become the sym- 
bol of American college sports. It is the 
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George Young 


resource on which other sports draw for 
their financial sustenance. It sets the 
standard for athletic prowess, As a 
topic for discussion it is always timely. 

Taking football as his text, President 
Lowell, of Harvard, in his annual report, 
points out the central fact in the athletic 
problem of American schools and col- 
leges. Though others have recognized 
this central fact, no one has stated it 
more effectively than has President 
Lowell in these words: 

Much of the evil in the world comes 
from errors in ideas, from a simple 
failure to think clearly and to grasp 
the essential, as distinguished from the 
superficial, elements in a situation. 
We are apt to form a habit without 
considering whither it leads, or to have 
a dim idea of an object, adopt a means 
of reaching it, forget the object and 
develop the means until it is quite 
inconsistent with the object to be at- 
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tained. These things are true of col- 
lege athletics. 

Beginning as voluntary games 
played by those who enjoyed them, 
they became contests between teams 
of different colleges, attracted more 
and more attention, became more and 
more expensive, until they wholly 
outgrew the capacity of the under- 
graduates to manage them, and ex- 
panded into great spectacles attracting 
vast audiences and collecting great 
sums in gate money to be used in an 
elaborate system of coaching. 

At present, the intercollegiate sports 
resemble-less those of fifty years ago 
than they do the World Series of 
the professional baseball leagues, the 
games in the Coliseum in Rome, or 
the races in Constantinople which 
brought Justinian into conflict with 
the populace, 


Declaring that devoting attention al- 
most wholly to intercollegiate teams is 
even less justified than devoting atten- 
tion almost exclusively to high scholars, 
President Lowell continues: 


As the object of teaching is to de- 
velop the intellectual qualities of every 
mind to the fullest possible extent, so 
the object of athletics is the greatest 
physical development of all; and if 
that be the object, athletic exercise 
should be encouraged and opportuni- 
ties therefore provided for all. 

Now intercollegiate contests are a 
vital element in maintaining athletic 
interest, for what men admire, that 
they do; but, like other things, these 
contests are a means to an end, which 
tend in the popular mind to become 
an end in themselves. 


Recognizing the changed conditions 
which make a small college nowadays 
with a system for recruiting athletes a 
fit contestant with “a great university 
that does not regard the winning of foot- 
ball victories as a prime object in higher 
education,” President Lowell commends 
the effort to reduce the number of spec- 
tacular games. “Intercollegiate games,” 
he says, “should be conducted for the 
benefit of the students, by them and by 
the appropriate authorities of the univer- 
sity, not by others to furnish entertain- 
ment to alumni and the public.” 

To many writers on sports President 
Lowell may seem to be speaking in an 
unknown tongue. It is perhaps too 
much to expect them to understand a 
state of mind which does not regard 
every proposal that makes the game 
more spectacular, and therefore provides 
more for the spectators’ money, as 
necessarily an improvement. Perhaps 
the best way to describe the present ath- 
letic situation in our colleges is to say 
that it seems actually revolutionary to 
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propose that university students should 
not be employed as gladiators in a 
coliseum. 


Cornell’s Scenic Campus 


1 geen are many other universities 
with a greater cash endowment 
than Cornell; there is none in the East 
that is richer in the natural beauty of 
its surroundings. The Cornell campus 
is perched on a lofty eminence overlook- 
ing the valley of Lake Cayuga. It is 
bordered by ravines that are lovely 
enough to deserve transportatien to some 
National Park. The chance that Cornell 
would permit them to be so _trans- 
ported seems, however, to have com- 
pletely vanished, for a generous alum- 
nus, Colonel Henry W. Sackett, of New 
York, has given $200,000 to assure their 
preservation, To our minds, this fifth 
of a million will be better used than 
some gifts which have gone to the crea- 
tion of buildings and the endowment of 
professorships. 

There was a time when some of the 
fraternity houses almost overhanging the 
ravines were permitted to dispose of 
their tin cans by the simple process of 
letting them slide down the bank. Prob- 
ably this quaint custom has long since 
fallen into disuse. The gift of Colonel 
Sackett ought to prevent forever its re- 
establishment. 


Dawes Aids a Peace Plan 


arroe-nenogpene Dawes has given 
his half of the Nobel Peace Prize 
for 1925 to promote the sort of service 
which the award itself is intended to 
recognize. He shared the prize for 1925 
with Sir Austen Chamberlain, British 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. He re- 
ceived a check for 59,082 Swedish kro- 
nor, equivalent to about $15,775, and at 
once assigned it to the endowment fund 
for the Walter Hines Page School of 
International Relations, which is to be 
established at Johns Hopkins University, 
in Baltimore. 

The Nobel Peace Prize, as Owen D. 
Young, Chairman of the Page School 
Trustees, wrote in acknowledging the 
gift, was intended to recognize the 
efforts of individuals in the cause of 
peace. Vice-President Dawes received 
the honor for his work as chairman of 
the committee of experts who drafted 
the plan for financing war reparations 
by Germany after France had occupied 
the Ruhr. The school for which he 
made his donation is to be founded to 
train experts in international relations, 
whose service, based on knowledge of 
the fundamentals of statesmanship, may 
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The gorge below Triphammer Falls, Ithaca, New York—a bit of endowed beauty 


be expected to make wars less likely. 


His gift is a recognition of the increasing. 


contacts of the United States with the 
rest of the world and our need of more 
men of special intelligence in this field of 
National service. Any such gift is to be 
praised. 

In the past we have notoriously failed 
to provide adequate training for men 
competent for such work. At the same 
time, we have been able to draw into 
our diplomatic service from ordinary 
activities men who have proved them- 
selves in many cases the peers of highly 
trained ambassadors and ministers, Such, 
for example, was the man in whose 
memory the new School of International 
Relations is to be named—Walter Hines 


-be welcomed enthusiastically. 


Page. An agency which is to afford bet- 
ter facilities for research and teaching in 
the field of international relations is to 
It will 
produce many highly qualified men 
whose capacities would not otherwise 
have been made available to the country. 
But in the development of experts and 
specialists it would be regrettable if a 
standard should be established which 
would debar men from the ordinary 
walks of life. To do so would never be 
true to the character of America. The 
best solution of our problems of foreign 
policy will always be found in the com- 
bination of expert intelligence with the 
judgment of the man of wide experience 
in ordinary affairs. 
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The St. Lawrence Waterway 


N 1924 President Coolidge appointed 
a commission of economists, with 
Herbert Hoover as its chairman, to ad- 
vise upon the development of a shipway 
from the Great Lakes to the sea. Re- 
cently it gave its conclusions to the 
President. In pursuing its study, the 
commission had available the report 
which a joint commission of the United 
States and Canada made in 1922 and a 
survey completed early in December, 
1926, by the Board of Engineers of the 
United States Army. The report of a 
joint engineering board of the two coun- 
tries, appointed, as was the Hoover 
commission,‘ at the recommendation of 
the previous joint commission, was given 
to the President simultaneously with Mr. 
Hoover’s report. 
The conclusions of the commission of 
economists were: 

First——The construction of the 
shipway from the Great Lakes to the 
sea is imperative both for the relief 
and for the future development of a 
vast area in the interior of the conti- 
nent. . 

Second.—The shipway should be 
constructed on the St. Lawrence route, 
provided suitable agreement can be 
made for its joint undertaking with 
the Dominion of Canada. 

Third.—The development of the 
power resources of the St. Lawrence 
should be undertaken by appropriate 
agencies. 

Fourth.—Negotiations should be 
entered into with Canada in an en- 
deavor to arrive at agreement upon all 
these subjects. In such negotiations 
the United States should recognize the 
proper relations of New York to the 
power development in the interna- 
tional section. 


The two alternative routes of the pro- 
posed shipway are (1) by reconstruction 
of the present canal from the Hudson 
River to Lake Ontario and by making 
use of the new Canadian Welland Canal 
into Lake Erie; and (2) by the Hudson‘ 
Ontario Canal and a new canal which 
would connect Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie through United States territory. 
The considerations that caused the Hoo- 
ver commission to recommend the St. 
Lawrence route (which would utilize the 
Welland Canal) were principally those 
of lower costs of development and main- 
tenance, The estimates indicate that the 
St. Lawrence route would cost $123,- 
000,000 or $148,000,000, depending 
upon plans for water-power develop- 
ment in connection with the waterway’s 
rapids, as against $506,000,000 for 
the Hudson-Ontario-Welland route and 
$631,000,000 for the Hudson-Ontario- 


. American canal route. 





The relative 
maintenance charges per ton of freight 
are estimated similarly at 43 cents, 
$1.64, and $2.06. Prospective water- 
pcwer income in connection with the St. 
Lawrence development is an important 
factor in reducing the estimated costs of 
that route. j 
The distance from Lake ports to 
— 
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northern Europe by the St. Lawrence 
iles shorter than by the 
The fact that New 
York would be 1,550 miles farther from 


would be 625 
all-American route, 


Lake ports than by the all-America 
route, and consequently that South At- 
lantic ports would be farther, though 
not as greatly as New York, was over- 
borne in the consideration of the com- 
mission by the lower costs of the St. 
Lawrence route. The report gives assur- 
ance that American Atlantic ports and 
American railroads would not be hurt by 
the new route to the sea, because the 
volume of shipping by the new route, 
economically important as it would be, 
would amount to only a fraction of the 
railroad and port business with which it 
would compete. 


The actual construction of the route 


is estimated by the report to require 
eight years. Before constructi-n b 


/ 


/ 
/ 
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comes the problem, however, the influen- 
tial exponents in Congress of the alter- 
native routes have to be won over. 


Science and the Arctic 


Jia Soe that the North Pole has been 
visited by men in sledge, airplane, 
and giant dirigible, the work of Arctic 
exploration may be carried on with an 
eye on science rather than on stunt- 
doing. It is scientific study that the 
Detroit Arctic expedition has in-mind. 

Captain George H. Wilkins, leader of 
the expedition, plans to leave Seattle 
about the middle of February with two 
Stinson planes capable of 1,500-mile 
range, which will be supplemented by a 
73-foot-wing Fokker monoplane, now 
awaiting him at Fairbanks, Alaska. Be- 
tween March 10 and 15 he plans to fly 
to Point Barrow with the two Stinson 
planes. He proposes to use one of the 
smaller planes for a scouting trip north- 
west from Point Barrow (perhaps for 
600 miles), then to make an ice landing 
and take soundings. If the presence of 
land farther on seems indicated, he will 
return to Point Barrow, take out the 
big Fokker (its range is 3,000 miles) 
and try to reach the indicated land and 
establish a meteorological station there 
for the summer. , 

This is a different plan from that of 
last year’s Wilkins expedition, which 
was only partly carried out. The knowl- 
edge now sought is largely in the field of 
meteorology—particularly knowledge of 
great storms and the southern hurri- 
canes. An eminent British scientist 
who is co-operating with Captain Wil 
kins believes that a knowledge of polar 
climatology will aid the solution of puz- 
zling storm problems. 


Ur Four Thousand Years Ago 


gee are other points of interest 
about Ur besides the fact that it 
was once Abraham’s “home town” and 
that it was first a stronghold of the 
Sumerians and later became, as the Bi- 
ble says, “Ur of the Chaldees.” The 
most recent excavations have uncovered 
part of the residence section, and the 


houses—some of many rooms, others 


of but two or three—show that the 


wealthy and the poor lived side by side 
and that the city was well advanced for 
its time as regards domestic architecture. 


One curious find was that of an un- 
derground chamber or chapel. It had 
something that may have been an altar. 


end round about were thirty bowls con- 


taining each the bones of a little child. 
Hitherto the belief has been that there 
was in Ur no worship of the terrible 
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Moloch nor consequent sacrifice of child 
life. Professor Wooley, of the explora- 
tion force working under the control of 
the University of Pennsylvania, believes, 
therefore, that the altar was in honor of 
a deity who loved children and that the 
chamber was really a children’s ceme- 
tery. Others incline to the idea that 
there must, after all, have been wor- 
ship of some malignant deity and that 
these little ones were sacrificed in pro- 
pitiation, Perhaps some of the large 
number of tablets newly found may 
throw light on this question and on the 
daily life of the people. So far we know 
much more about their worship of the 
moon-god than of their domestic and 
personal relations. 


A Prayer-Book Parade 


HE spectacle of Protestant Episco- 
palians in London marching with 
banner and song to Lambeth Palace, 
there to present a petition to the arch- 
bishops and bishops in solemn conclave 


assembled, is yet one more evidence that ° 


spiritual issues still stir the emotions of 
men, The revision of the English 
Prayer-Book has been proceeding for 
years, and is now submitted to the 
House of Bishops, nor will there be an 
end to this complicated legislation until 
Parliament itself has ratified what the 
Church has approved. Many have been 
the controverted points. But not even 
the service of marriage has aroused the 
feelings which are concentrated on what 
may be called the Catholic struggle. 
And that battle is fought over the pro- 
posed authority to reserve the Sacra- 
ment, It is on this ceremonial that 
Anglo-Catholics and Anglo-Protestants 
are taking their stand. 

On the surface, the Anglo-Catholics 
are reasonable enough. They do not ask 
that the old Prayer-Book should be 
abolished. They merely advocate an 
alternative prayer-book for optional use. 
Just as the Authorized and the Revised 
Versions of the Scriptures may be read 
in church according to the clergyman’s 
preference, so would it be with the two 
liturgies. No Protestant vicar would be 
compelled to reserve the Sacrament, but 
no Catholic vicar would be forbidden so 
to do. 

If the Protestants object to this com- 
promise, it is because they know that it 
gives to the Catholic enthusiast all he 
wants, namely, full freedom to go ahead 
towards Rome. The Sacrament, re- 
served for the sick and dying, will be 
exposed for worship by the congregation 
as a whole. And the Catholic Party, 
having ignored the law hitherto, will be 
unrestrained in the future by the safe- 


guards attached to the new conces- 
sions. 

The Protestants are divided between 
the Low Church (or, in American terms, 
Fundamentalists) and the Broad Church 
(or Modernists). The Low Church face 
the Catholics with Scripture; the Broad 
Church, led by men like Dean Inge, face 
the Catholics with science. At the mo- 
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Arnold Daly 


This distinguished actor was burned 

to death in New York on January 12. 

He was fifty-one years old. Mr. 

Daly deserved the gratitude of the 

American theater-going public for his 

pioneer work in staging the plays of 
Bernard Shaw 











ment, the protagonist of the anti- 
Romanizing party is Dr. Barnes, Bishop 
of Birmingham. And his language might 
have been uttered by John Knox or 
John Calvin or one of their fellow- 
reformers. The consecrated wafer, he 
declares, “by itself has no more value 
than a penny placed in the hand of. a 
dying man to pay his fare to the grim 
ferryman who shall take him safely 
ecross the Styx.” To receive the Sacra- 
ment at death would be, therefore, not a 
spiritual consolation, but—as one com- 
mentator puts it—‘“‘a useless and degrad- 
ing superstition.” 

To this controversy the English 
people as a whole, being unchurched and 
indeed unchapeled also, are indifferent. 
To pretend that the laity follow the 
Catholic Party would be absurd. But 
equally inaccurate would it be to sup- 
pose that the negations of Modernism 
have captured the masses. The struggle 
is, as it has always been, between be- 
liefs, not between unbeliefs; between 


The Outlook for 


Sacrament and Scripture, not between 
Sacrament and science. The men and 
women who marched to Lambeth were 
not evolutionists but Evangelicals. And 
that is why the issue is so serious for the 
Church. The people who are quarreling 
happen to be the people who care. They 
are the people who find time and money 
for the Church, and their loss would be 
irreparable. 


A Correction 


9 The Outlook of December 29 the 
statement appeared, under the head- 
ing “Admitting Alien Wives and Chil- 
dren,” that the Senate had voted to ad- 
mit 35,000 wives and children of aliens 
who had come to the United States be- 
fore July 1, 1926, and who have applied 
for naturalization. The date should 
have been printed July 1, 1924. 


States’ Rights and 
States’ Duties 


throng in which many individuals 

wore badges bearing the slogan 
“Ritchie for President,” the only Gover- 
nor of Maryland elected for more than 
one term set forth his doctrine of States’ 
rights. ‘We have drifted too far down 
the stream of Federal centralization,” he 
said, and continued: “If you let the in- 
herent and historical character of your 
Government change; if you let the 
States yield their vitality and become 
anemic and dependent things; if you 
look on while centralization breeds its 
bureaucrats, its petty tyranny, and its 
incompetency; if unprotestingly you 
stand by while the rights of citizenship 
are confiscated; then do not say the 
fault lies in the stars when liberty and 
equality of opportunity fade and toler- 
ance bids the land farewell?” 

If Governor Ritchie is to get a hear- 
ing from the people of the Nation for his 
demand for the rights of the States, he 
cannot stop with rights. Every right 
entails a corresponding duty. The right 
of suffrage is useless to a people who dis- 
regard the duty of employing it. The 
right to enforce the law is of no value to 
those who leave the law unenforced. 
The right of local self-government means 
nothing to people who cannot or will not 
govern themselves. 

The best way for a State to assert its 
rights is by performing its duties. In 
these days when a corporation chartered 
in one State does its principal business 
in another; when a drunken driver who 
has got his drink in one State may com- 
mit manslaughter in another; when the 
low economic standards of one State 


\ [ his inaugural address before a 
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drag like a weight upon the higher 
standards of another, the American peo- 
ple will seek remedies for injury else- 
where if the several States do not provide 
remedies themselves. 

The politician who discovers and pro- 
claims a doctrine of State duties will find 
a fair field for his activities and few 
rivals, 


can Public 


Mexico and the Ameri- 
NEWS reel in a New York 
moving-picture theater lately 


A began with a “close-up” of 


President Coolidge, followed by one of 
President Calles of Mexico, then one of 
Secretary Kellogg, then Senator Borah, 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and ended with a parade of 
United States Marines carrying the flag. 
The spectators greeted the picture of 
Coolidge in silence. They applauded 
slightly for Calles. Some individuals 
hissed Kellogg. A good many more 
cheered Borah. Then the crowd broke 
into cheers for the Marines and the Stars 
and Stripes. 

What did the responses show? Ob- 
viously, indifference or hostility to the 
Administration policy of forcing the 
issues with Mexico over her oil and land 
laws, some friendliness to the Mexican 
President, admiration for the Senate 
leader, who opposes the use of coercion 
against Mexico, and genuine instinctive 
patriotism in greeting the Marines and 
the flag. In other words, this was not 
a crowd of “Reds”—it was an ordinary 
smerican crowd of “movie fans.” 


*? The incident is not to be taken too 


seriously, of course. It was only one 
audience. And New York is New York, 
with a high percentage of Tammany 
Democrats. The responses in other 
cities might have been different. But 
neither is the incident without interest or 
significance. In many places the re- 
sponses would probably have been simi- 
lar, 

Mr. Kellogg’s statement to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations charg- 
ing “the Bolshevik leaders” in Russia 
and Communists in the United States 
and in Mexico with using Mexico and 
Latin America as “a base for activity 
against the United States” has not 
greatly impressed public opinion in this 
country. Certainly it has not seemed to 
have much bearing upon the questions at 
issue between the United States and 
Mexico. Whatever fear there was of 
Bolshevism in this country, ill founded 
as that fear was, has almost if not quite 


vanished, and it cannot be easily stirred 
by quotations from reports of the vir- 
tually negligible so-called workers’ party. 
Certainly Mr. Kellogg’s statement did 
not throw much light upon the policy of 
the Administration toward Mexico; for 
we cannot believe that that policy has 
been really affected by fears of Bolsh- 
evism. Unwise, crude, extreme, unjust, 
as certain legal provisions in Mexico are, 
they are incidental to a struggle of 
which we in the United States have had 
no experience, and they should be un- 
derstood in the light of Mexico’s past. 
Privilege was for so many years in the 
saddle in Mexico that it is not surprising 
that the oppressed, when they secure 
power, should pass the bounds of even- 
handed justice; and it is not conceivable 
that any one who has studied the revolts 
of the oppressed in other lands and at 
other times can be surprised at some of 
the excesses in Mexico. On the whole, 
it is clear that the people of America 
look with sympathy on the efforts to re- 
pair ancient wrongs in Mexico, and we 
cannot think that the Administration 
fails to share that sympathy. 

But we have more than sympathy to 
guide us in our action toward Mexico’s 
struggle for liberty. Self-interest should 
enable us to welcome whatever may lead 
to the diffusion of wealth among the 
Mexican people and to the political and 
economic freedom of the individual 
Mexican. It is true that turmoil inci- 
dental to such a struggle halts business 
and cuts down production; but the 
struggle itself is leading toward prosper- 
ity. When Mr. Calles was visiting this 
country before his inauguration as Presi- 
dent of Mexico, he said in the course of 
an address that one purpose of his party 
was to see that all the Mexican peons 
could wear shoes and stockings, and that 
that was of some interest to the Ameri- 
can shoe industry. That, of course, 
served merely as an illustration of the 
principle that prosperity is stable in pro- 
portion as its base is broad. Those who 
measure progress by the dollar as a 
vardstick have as much reason as the 
idealists have for welcoming every effort 
for making the common people of Mex- 
ico better educated, better clothed, bet- 
ter fed, and better supplied with land 
and means of self-support. 

No doubt is possible that the great 
majority of the American people do not 
want trouble with Mexico, or a use of 
force to impose our view of the rights of 
foreign property-owners in Mexico, The 
public is thoroughly in accord with the 
Administration—so far as the situation 
is understood—in insisting upon the 
legitimate claims of citizens of the 
United States, But it believes that such 
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claims can be successfully defended 
without recourse to our superior power. 
That is why the proposal to arbitrate the 
dispute between Mexico and the United 
States over oil and land titles is making 
headway. The idea of arbitration was 
advanced first by Mexico; that was in- 
evitable, because it would involve pro- 
visions of her Constitution, and so touch 
upon her sense of sovereignty. But it 
should be readily welcomed by the 
United States. 

We in this country have often pro- 
fessed our belief in the principle of arbi- 
tration. The United States played a lead- 
ing part in setting up the Hague Court 
of Arbitration, ‘to which the Mexicans 
are now suggesting that the question of 
foreign property rights under the Mexi- 
can Constitution be referred. It is worth 
recalling that the first case to be referred 
to the Hague Tribunal was the so-called 
Pious Fund case, involving a controversy 
between Mexico and the United States. 
It would be fitting if the precedent then 
established should be observed in the 
present crisis, and honored by a peaceful 
adjustment of the difficulty. Certainly 
that is the solution which the mass of 
the American people would welcome. 

If he finds the way open to such a 
settlement, President Coolidge will be 
able to count again on a more friendly 
reception of his next “close-up” in the 
moving-picture theaters. And that is 
something that no President ever is able 
or inclined to disregard. Indeed, the 
friendly applause of the average crowd 
is the essential sign and seal of his suc- 
cess. 


The Dike and the Dugout 


Two Parables 


HE niullificationists are busy 
these days in deploring the 


amount of money which the 
Government spends on the enforcement 
of the Volstead Act. Most of them are 
satisfied with calling the attention of the 
world at large to the size of the total. 
Not many of them take the trouble to 
compare this sum with other expendi- 
tures which lighten Uncle Sam’s purse 
and the purses of his nephews and nieces. 
Let us accept the statements of the 
nullificationists at their face value. Let 
us suppose that the Government is 
spending an exceptionally large amount 
on the enforcement of the Volstead Act. 
What conclusions can be properly drawn 
from that fact? 


Along the banks of the Mississippi a 
group of engineers and laborers are 
struggling to stem the rising floods of the 
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Father of Waters. Hurriedly a young 
engineer dashes along the levee top to 
his chief. ‘Colonel,’ he shouts, “that 
new fill below the bend is caving in. Let 
me have two hundred men and shovels 
and sand-bags. I think I can hold it till 
the waters begin to go down.” “My 
son,” replies the Colonel, “I have been 
at this game longer than you have. All 
points in the levee are equal in the eyes 
of the law. It would be undemocratic to 
pay more attention to one point than 
another. If you can’t hold your place in 
the line with your authorized proportion 
of workmen, we will have to let that part 
of the bank go.” 


In a dugout a few miles behind the 
firing line the commanding general sits. 
A bell rings. He puts the telephone to 
his ear. A voice says: “A serious attack 
is developing along my sector. There is 
every evidence that the enemy mean to 
try to break through the line at this 
point. We’ll need all the reserves avail- 
able to hold our position when the push 
begins.” “Sorry,” replies the general. 
“Every point on the line is as important 
as every other. We must distribute our 
ammunition and reserves equally. We 
don’t wish to play favorites. If the 
enemy break through your position, 
they’ll just have to break through, and 
that is all there is about it.” 


Once an editor of The Outlook wrote 
a simple article on fishing. An over- 
anxious subscriber wrote in to ask if the 
article was intended as a parable about 
the German Kaiser. Perhaps the para- 
bles in this editorial may be mistaken for 
an article on fishing. It is possible, how- 
ever, that they have some bearing on the 
complaints of the nullificationists. 


A “ Country Trick ”— 
and a City Blunder 


r |: Tennessee Supreme Court 
has upheld the validity of the 
so-called anti-evolution law, has 

set aside the penalty imposed upon John 

T. Scopes because of a technical error 

committed by the trial judge in imposing 

a fine in excess of the legal limit, has 

remanded the case for new trial but with 

the recommendation to the Attorney- 

General of the State that he enter a 

nolle prosequi. “All of us agree,” said 

the opinion, “that nothing is to be 
gained by prolonging the life of this 
bizarre case.” The Attorney-General 


has acted upon the recommendation of 
the Supreme Court and the case will not 
again be tried. 

The effect is that the Scopes case can- 
not go upon direct appeal to the Su- 


preme Court of the United States. The 
decision of the Tennessee Supreme Court 
is, so far as that case is concerned, 
final. 

Dudley Field Malone, one of the dis- 
tinguished city lawyers marshaled for 
the defense of Scopes, is quoted in the 
daily press as having denounced the ac- 
tion of Tennessee’s court of last resort 
as “a typical country lawyer’s trick.” 

It happens, however, that Grafton 
Green, who, as Chief Justice of the 
Tennessee Supreme Court, wrote the 
opinion, would compare favorably as a 
lawyer with the judges on any bench. 
Sixteen years ago, when the people of 
Tennessee revolted against what ap- 
peared to be an attempt at political in- 
terference with the judiciary, he was 
called from a dignified equity practice 
to run as an independent for Justice of 
the Supreme Court. Perhaps it was the 
wealth of legal tradition about him that 
gave him an almost unprecedented ma- 
jority. If he knew some of the “tricks” 
of the country lawyer, he knew none of 
those of the politician, country or city. 
But he was the son of a man—Nathan 
Green—who through a long lifetime had 
been one of America’s most able profes- 
sors of law, who, teaching in a small 
university, could none the less point to 
more students than most of the larger 
law schools could point to on the 
benches of many States and of the Fed- 
eral courts. And Grafton Green was 
grandson of an elder Nathan Green who 
had made an enviable record as a Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Tennessee, Such 
things counted in Tennessee sixteen 
years ago—perhaps they do still—to- 
ward giving a man a chance to show 
what was in him. But they never gave 
a man more than a chance. Grafton 
Green retained his position on the Su- 
preme Court bench and attained to the 
Chief Justiceship neither by tradition 
nor by the tricks of a country lawyer, 
but by the qualities of an able judge. 

If the lawyers for Mr. Scopes are de- 
prived of the opportunity of pleading 
their case before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, they have to blame, 
not the trick of a country lawyer, but 
the blunder of several city lawyers. The 
method of testing the validity of laws in 
Tennessee is well established. It is a 
dignified procedure in equity. The New 
York and Chicago lawyers for Mr. 
Scopes must have known this fact. Or, 
if they did not, their Tennessee asso- 
ciates certainly did. But they chose to 
stage a spectacular contest between 
science and religion, with neither side 
really represented. They fanned pas- 
sions and fomented prejudices. There 
have been few trials more turbulent and 
none mcre undignified, And the turbu- 
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lence and lack of dignity were due 
mainly to the imported lawyers. 

On the Scopes appeal, three of the 
five Justices have held that the law is 
valid, two of them that it broadly pro- 
hibits the teaching of the theory of evo- 
lution, one that it prohibits only. the 
teaching of such a theory of evolution as 
would deny the hand of God in the crea- 
tion of man, One Justice has held that 
the law is invalid because it is not suffi- 
ciently explicit to inform those subject 
to it as to what conduct on their part 
will render them liable to its penalties. 
One Justice was not on the bench when 
the case was heard. 

Can the validity of this law now be 
decided in the Federal courts? That it 
will be may be doubted unless the law- 
yers involved forego the tricks of the 
stage long enough to carry their case 
properly through the courts. It is not 
clear to us, however, on what ground the 
appeal could be made to a Federal court. 
Constitutional provisions in the Four- 
teenth Amendment prohibiting any 
State from depriving any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process 
of law and from denying to any person 
within ‘its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws have been invoked by 
a Tennessee taxpayer, who declares that 
by the anti-evolution statute he is denied 
the right of getting for his children 
through the public schools a modern 
education. These are the only pro- 
visions, so far as we know, that have 
been invoked against this law. The Con- 
stitutional provision in the First Amend- 
ment against the establishment of any 
religion, even if otherwise applicable to 
this case, is not applicable, since that 
provision restricts, not the legislative 
power of the State, but only the legisla- 
tive power of Congress. It is doubtful 
whether even a State Constitutional pro- 
vision to that effect would apply to this 
particular law except by a very elastic 
interpretation. 

So ends a case that has proved noth- 
ing about science, nothing about relig- 
ion, and scarcely more than nothing 
about the law which it called into ques- 
tion. Whether the anti-evolution law of 
Tennessee is Constitutional is a question 
which a court may legitimately decide. 
So is any question as to what that law 
means. But whether the law is wise is a 
question not for the courts but for the 
people and their representatives. Those 
who believe that such a law as this in 
any State is unwise, as we do, should 
look not to the courts for remedy but to 
the education of public opinion. It has 
been made clear that public opinion can- 
not be educated properly by any such 
means as the theatrical performance at 
Dayton. 
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The Fine Art of Eating 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


NEW revolution is brewing in 
A France. It has nothing to do 
with reparations, the status of 
the franc, the Syrian mandate, or the 
war debt to the United States. Like all 
true revolutions, it is a protest against 
a dictatorship—the dictatorship of the 
French chef; and, running true to form, 
it has developed two parties—the con- 
servative and the radical, the tory and 
the liberal. A correspondent of the 
New York “Times,” writing from Paris, 
says that that gastronomic city is up in 
arms over French cooking. This dis- 
turbance may easily take on an interna- 
tional aspect, overshadowing the upris- 
ings in China, Nicaragua, and Mexico, 
for everybody knows that French cook- 
ing dominates the world. A young girl 
of my acquaintance, on her first visit to 
Europe, is spending a year at school in 
Paris. Does she write home about the 
pictures in the Louvre or the Luxem- 
bourg, which she has visited; or the 
plain tower of Chartres, to which she 
has made a pilgrimage; or the lectures 
at the Sorbonne, which she has at- 
tended? No; her most profound im- 
pression is that “the food is marvelous.” 
So thought we all. The world has sup- 
posed that French cooking was as un- 
To 
be sure Einstein has attacked the law of 
gravitation, but then he is a German, and 
we all know that Germans, under Prus- 
sian domination, will attack anything. 
But it is not a foreign invasion we 
now have to deal with; it is that more 
insidious thing, a rebellion from within. 


It seems that a party has arisen in Paris 


which desires to overthrow its real dicta- 


tor, the cordon bleu; to abolish the doc- 


| trines of its reigning philosopher, Brillat- 
| Savarin; and to substitute vitamins and 























| calories in place of sauces as the stand- 


ards of cookery. As in all revolutions, 
the rebels are not united except in one 
respect—they all want a change of some 
kind. Hamilton and Jefferson united in 
attacking the Government of England. 


jbut they attacked each other quite as 


Violenily on the question whether there 
should be more government or less gov- 
ernment at home. One of the leaders of 
the new French revolution would abolish 
dinners entirely. He points to the fact 
that in the late war only 53.4 per cent of 
the young men called to the colors were 
found physically fit for service, and 
adds: “To-morrow the rich diner will 


j ‘ake a full repast only once a week, con- > 
j ‘enting himself on the other days with 





eating sanely, hygienically, simply”— 
contenting himself, I suppose, with con- 
centrated vitamins and calories. This 
spokesman leads what may be called the 
Jeffersonian wing of the revolutionists. 
The Hamiltonian leader, on the other 
hand, asserts that what French cookery 
needs is not less but more sauces, that a 
revolution is necessary because “the 
culinary art has fallen into stagnation.” 
He appears to think that the cordons 
bleus and restaurateurs, who are the real 
despots of Paris, have become, as we say 
in this country, “hard boiled.” 


Just as some children are always 
dressed in blue or white, chicken in- 
variably appears garbed in watercress, 
veal is always garnished with little 
peas, while the leg of lamb is inextri- 
cably linked with green beans d@ la 
bretonne. What is needed are new 
combinations, new sauces, new dress- 
ings, new arrangements, to stimulate 
the palate and please the eye. 


There is evidence that these Paris rev- 
olutionists are sending their secret emis- 
saries to this country to carry on an in- 
sidious propaganda. Two editions of the 
famous book of Brillat-Savarin, “Phys- 
iology du gout,” better known in English 
as “Gastronomy as a Fine Art,” have 
just been published in New York in 
memory of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the death of the author of this 
classic meditation on transcendental eat- 
ing. One of these editions contains an 
introduction by Frank Crowninshield, 
the witty editor of “Vanity Fair.” “It 
is,” he says, “a matter of less importance 
that France adopted the Code Napoléon 
in her judicial procedure than that she 
adopted a touch of vinegar and burnt 
butter in cooking an egg. We Americans 
are mildly interested, of course, in read- 
ing of the discovery of radium by 
Madame Curie, but what we really 
yearn to know is the name of the un- 
commemorated French female who first 
mixed a sauce Béarnaise. .. . In trying 
partially to account for the depreciated 
standard of taste, in America, in matters 
of art, it may not be amiss to point out 
that there is in our country to-day no 
interest whatever in the development of 
the sense of taste... . What can we ex- 
pect, in matters of taste, from a nation 
that has been so negligent of one of its 
senses; from people who have been de- 
bauched by the frying-pan; who confess 
their preference for Scotch whisky over 
Eliza Madeira and Clos de Vougeot Bur- 
gundy? What hope is there for a nation 
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that puts sugar on its lettuce, maple 
syrup on its sausages, and ice-cream on 
its apple pie?” The form which the new 
Paris revolution should take in this 
country, according to Mr. Crownin- 
shield, is outlined in the program which 
he proposes: 

So, one of the first things needed in 
the United States, if we are ever to 
progress esthetically, is a new na- 
tional consciousness with respect to 
food. The matter is an urgent one. 
Something must be done abott it. 
Chefs must be treated with far greater 
respect; their wages increased; their 
social position improved. Two good 
male cooks must be admitted to the 
Cabinet; a dozen women cooks to the 
Hall of Fame. Otherwise, we shall 
lapse (as far as cultivation and taste 
are concerned) into a state approxi- 
mating to savagery. 

It is quite apparent that Mr, Crown- 
inshield belongs to the conservative wing 
of the reform party and has little sym- 
pathy with those gastronomical com- 
munists who would have us all live alike 
on a universal diet of vitamins and calo- 
ries, Owen Meredith, who said, 

We may live without poetry, music 
and art; 
We may live without conscience and 
live without heart; 
We may live without friends; we may 
live without books; 
But civilized man cannot live without 
cooks, 
is his poet and Brillat-Savarin is his 
philosopher. 

Brillat-Savarin was not, as many peo- 
ple suppose, a cook, but a man of letters. 
During the French Revolution of 1789 
he fled to New York, but, returning to 
Paris, became a Government officer. He 
was not a professional of the culinary 
art, but one of its first and most distin- 
guished amateurs. His book is a hotch- 
potch of anecdotes, observations, reci- 
pes, and even philosophy and history. 
His most serious chapter is that in which 
he endeavors to defend the French word 
gourmandise from the meaning of glut- 
tony, which he asserts has been unjustly 
imputed to it. In other words, he wishes 
to persuade mankind to treat eating as 
a fine art, not merely, on the one hand, 
as an animal passion nor, on the other, 
as a hygienic science. There is some- 
thing in his contention worth thinking 
about, but those who read his book 
would do weil to read at the same time 
another piece of classic writing on gour- 
mandise by another Frenchman of let- 
ters. It will be found in the story of 
“Les trois messes basses,” by Alphonse 
Daudet. It may be read with pleasure 
by the epicure, with approval by the 
moralist, and with benefit by the gor- 
mandizer. 








Does Europe Look Different in 1927 P 


By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


The Outlook’s Editor in Europe 


In this article The Outlook’s European Correspondent, veteran member of the editorial staff, gives his annual 
survey of political conditions in Europe as they appear at the opening of the new year.— THE EDITORS. 





OES Europe 
look differ- 
ent in 1927? 


Yes, Most European 
countries do, Even 
stolid Holland does. 
They actually have 
had a change of Ministry there! 

The Danes have 
had one too. After 
its two and a half 
years of office, they 
have thrown out 
the Labor-Socialist 
Stauning Cabinet, 
with its impossible proposal of practi- 
cally complete disarmament. They have 
also decided to return to the gold cur- 
rency standard, 
































orem, with the 
proud record of 
being the first Scan- 
dinavian state to 
return to gold, also 
looks different, for 
she too has cast off 

















a Socialist Ministry. 

Chiefly in another 
direction, Norway is 
different. A few 
weeks ago she re- 
pealed her so-called 
prohibition. law, a 
prohibition very far 
from being so radi- 
cal as with us in 
America, 
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nen too, has 
changed. A 
year ago pro-Poles 
everywhere were 
fearing that Grabski 
and Skrzynski were 
overstraining na- 
tional resources and 
initiative. Those not so friendly were 
already prophesying Poland’s end; first, 
because of economic crisis; second, be- 
cause of internal disunion; third, because 
of foreign aggressions from Russia, Lith- 
uania, and Germany. And the crisis 
came with the redoubtable Pilsudski as 
ringleader. The crisis passed, with a 
Government change from top to bottom, 
it is true, but with the Constitution still 
on top. 
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On the other 
hand, Czechoslova- 
kia has changed 
only in being ‘‘more 
so.” Despite every- 
thing, President Masaryk and Foreign 
Minister Benes are stronger than ever. 














UMANIA _ looks 
different. 
Where the sun was 
shining a year ago, 
you now see shadow 
because of the 
_— King’s grave illness 
and the regency complications. Fortu- 
nately, clever men are active and, it is 
to be hoped, constructive—Bratiano, 
Averescu, Mitelneu, Duca. 

Jugoslavia has 
also changed sun- 
shine for shadow. 
Full of years and 
honors, the greatest 
of Serb statesmen, 
Nikola Pashitch, has 
just died, an irrep- 
arable loss, and a 
trusted Foreign Minister had just re- 
signed office. Who is left with a tithe 
of their influence? 

Greece is not the 
same as a year ago. 
She returns to the 
Presidency of Kon- 
duriotis and, what 
is more, now enjoys 
a “Ministry of All 
the Talent,” a curi- 
ous but encouraging outcome of what 
seemed only another dictatorship when 
Kondylis overthrew Pangalos, 

Hungary appears 
slightly different. A 
year ago the Re- 
gency suffered un- 
duly, both under the 
princely counterfeit- 
ing gang and the claims of rival princely 
candidates to the throne. Now the pen- 
dulum has swung so that the little Prince 
Otto, son of the late Emperor-King, has 
been gaining steadily in the graces of 
the people, inveterately monarchist and 
strongly Hapsburgian, no matter what 
the prejudices of the people who framed 
the Versailles Treaty. 

































































Austria seems 
steadier and, so, 
different. | Twelve 
months ago, to hear 
Herr Loebe for the 
Germans and Dr. 
Dinghofer for the 
Austrians, you 
would suppose that, the Versailles 
Treaty to the contrary notwithstanding, 
a political as well as economic union 
between Germany and Austria was 
about to be officially proclaimed. Yet it 
has not been, and effervescence, espe- 
cially of the political sort, has subsided, 
particularly under the astute direction 
of Chancellor Seipel, happily again in 
power at Vienna. 











pein has de- 
cidedly and, I 
hope, definitely 
changed. Economi- 
cally, a twelvemonth 
ago men were not at 

all sure that, under 
the Dawes Pian, Germany would show, 
not only the capacity, but especially the 
gratifying punctuality of her reparation 
payments during 1926. On the political 
side, Germany had, it is true, already 
signed the Locarno agreements, engaring 
never to modify her western frontiers by 
force, and, for the rest, establishing a 
juridical system, founded on treaties of 
arbitration, But, in the opinion of most 
Germans at that time, the Reichstag 
could not be induced to approve those 
agreements; certainly Germany would 
not fulfill their condition by entering the 
League of Nations; perhaps, indeed, the 
Republic would not survive! Yet the 
year has belied all these. Twelve months 
ago, the Locarno agreements were still in 
limbo. Now they have been ratified and 
form a real, going concern, materially 
and spiritually the great event of our 
time. 


B== is cer- 

tainly different 
—brave little Bel- 
gium! While France 
and Italy are still 
hemming and haw- 
ing about the stabi- 
lization of their monetary value unit, the 
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Belgians, three months ago, went ahead 
and did it, incidentally consolidating 
their floating debt. Much capital, kept 
abroad pending stabilization, then re- 
turned. Furthermore, to show the popu- 
lar trend, in one Brussels bank alone 
over two thousand dollar and pound ac- 
counts have been converted into Belgian 
money. Moreover, the predicted export 
trade and price crisis did not materialize, 
most cases of price advance being less 
than 112 per cent. Meanwhile, on the 
Court and social side, the nation has 
gained a charming Crown Princess, 
strengthening the royal family’s popu- 
larity even beyond what it was a year 
ago. 

It seems passing 
strange that sober, 
steady-going Switz- 
erland should not 
continue the same, 
world without end. 
But the contrary is 
the case this year. 











Twelve months ago, 

most Swiss were horrified at the steadily 
mounting Socialist influence; indeed, the 
Socialists were openly boasting of being 
strong enough, in a popular referendum, 
to obtain the people’s approval of a con- 
tinuance of the war wheat monopoly (a 
favorite device of state Socialism), de- 
spite the bankruptcy of that institution. 
The Socialists were defeated in the ref- 
erendum last month, and the Swiss look 
less worried. 





S PAIN is decidedly 
different from 
what she was a year 
ago. She has come 
to another turning- 
point and is taking 
a long breath. At 
last she has been 
delivered from the 














Moroccan cancer 
that was consuming her life. Never be- 
fore has Spain been able to subdue the 
natives of the interior of her zone in 
Morocco, but now, thanks chiefly to 
French genius and material collabora- 
tion, it has been practically done. This 
gives the Dictator, General Primo de 
Rivera, a chance to pay more attention 
to things at home, and he actually an- 
nounces a convocation next month of 
the National Assembly. With the res- 
toration to the nation of some voice in 
her destinies, Spain will seem different in 
1927 from what she did in 1926. A 


- Striking feature, Primo proclaims, will be 


the reservation of some forty seats in 
Parliament for representatives of the 
working classes. He would thus continue 
the notably good relations with the 
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workers’ organizations maintained from 
the beginning of the Dictatorship. 


A™ in Italy, as 
is well known, 
a Dictatorship has 
practically displaced 
parliamentary au- 
thority. Despite this, 
Italy looks better 
than she did a year 
ago, for during the 
twelvemonth the Dictator, Benito Mus- 
solini, has intensified his deliverance of 
the country from anarchy, his protection 
of labor, the security he has given to 
property, the improvement he has 
brought about in the public services, 
above all, his inculcation of the spirit of 
discipline, finding its particular expres- 
sion in 1926 in what the Duce calls “the 
corporation state.” The skies are cer- 
tainly brighter in Italy. Exports are 
actually exceeding imports; in  ship- 
building Italy now holds the world’s 
second place and Europe’s first place in 
hydroelectric power production and in 
artificial silk manufacture. Internation- 
ally, the year’s most important event to 
Italy was the signature on December 29 
of a treaty of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion with Germany. 




















F RANCE looks and 
feels totally un- 
like what she did a 


year ago. With a 
four-cent franc 
again, instead of 





a three-cent, she 
seems surely coming 
back financially. This is entirely due to 
the wisdom, courage, and persistence of 
one man, Raymond Poincaré, now 
again, thank Heaven, Prime Minister. 
But how about France economically? 
Apparently she is witnessing a turnabout 
between finance and economics, There 
have been bad wheat and wine harvests, 
and coal is scarce. Result, higher prices. 
Nor has the franc’s higher rate brought 
about a correspondingly general price 
reduction elsewhere. Commodities and 
rents cost a third more than they did 
three months ago. Buyers have stopped 
buying wherever possible. The lessened 
demand has in turn compelled the re- 
duction of wages and the discharge of 
employees from shops and _ factories. 
Here is an added problem for M. Poin- 
caré to solve. The year 1927 will look 
different to him from 1926 also because 
with the beginning of this new year the 
Government’s right, granted it last Au- 
gust 3, to suppress or fuse posts, institu- 
tions, or services by decree comes to an 
end. The decrees have been drastic; asa 
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result, France has now more than a hun- 
dred fewer sub-prefects than a year ago, 
over two hundred fewer tribunals, and 
over two hundred fewer prisons, yet, at 
the same time, sees a startling decentrali- 
zation of administrative authority, The 
dark side of the political picture con- 
tinues to be the Communist menace; in 
Levallois and other Paris outlying arron- 
dissements having Socialist mayors you 
may see the red flag unpleasantly prom- 
inent. In affairs outside France there 
are to register the successes in Syria and 
Morocco; above all, the conclusion of the 
great work of that prudent but “impeni- 
tent” optimist, Aristide Briand—Lo- 
carno. 





| aoe, England 
looks different. 
A year ago, a jolly, 
rubicund John Bull 
—now a thin and 
cadaverous person- 
age, after an un- 
precedented coal strike with its loss of 
trade and wealth. As if that were not 
enough, Chinese commerce, of which 
Britain has.always had the lion’s share, 
is now going to the bow-wows. Eng- 
land’s changed countenance is the wryer 
because of the expectations that in 1927 
higher taxation must be imposed to 
make up for loss of revenue due both to 
the industrial upheaval and to the trade 
depression as shown in the decline of 
exports and imports. All the same, in- 
dustrial and commercial England may 
still walk with high head. The stoppage 
for many weeks of a basic commodity 
like coal was thought likely completely 
to paralyze all industries. Yet, except 
for the engineering and the metal trades, 
British industry showed its ability to 
carry on with a productive power far 
less impaired than was supposed possi- 
ble. In the British Parliament, among 
other things, two legislative achieve- 
ments deserve mention. One was the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill. The Ro- 
man Catholics have long enjoyed prac- 
tically all political rights. But certain 
restrictions on Catholic activities still 
remain, found in acts of Parliament 
from the time of Edward VI down to 
Queen Victoria’s reign. The bill repeals 
all these. Then there is the betting tax. 
At last here is a tax for which no one 
need pay! For betting creates no 
wealth; it dissipates it. The tax should 
work for social good, as it already has 
for financial returns. Looking away 
from England, we find the British Em- 
pire still doing business at the old stand. 
The Imperial Council impressively re- 
affirmed British prestige and reduced 
General Hertzog’s South African thun- 
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derings of independence a year ago to a 
sheep’s docile baa-baaing. In the for- 
eign field the most notable event for 
Britain has been her definite, completely 


ratified entry as guaranty for the 
Franco-German frontier. 
event of the very first importance to 
Europe and to the world. 


The Outiook for 


So, as a whole, Europe looks a little 


This is an different from a year ago; Europe looks 
more stable. 


Paris, January 1, 1927. 


Where Boys and Masters Pull Together 


The Sixth and Final Article on the Schools of England 


NE warm day last July we found 
() ourselves, the writer and his 

three American schoolboy cy- 
cling companions, traversing the rough 
wastes of northwestern Norfolk, and, 
with “bikes” well tarred from roads that 
soften disconcertingly under a hot sun, 
pushing our way into the charming 


old town of Holt, which is the seat of 


Gresham’s School. 

At the school we were seized upon 
by one of the most vigorous personalities 
of my acquaintance as the Head Master 
started us promptly on a swift prelim- 
inary survey of classrooms, ‘groups of 
boys, laboratories, shops, music-rooms, 
art studio, swimming-pool, and so on. 
There came a general impression of 
sunshine, of many wide-open windows, 
of fresh air with a tang of the sea in it, 
of enthusiasm, of cleanliness, of broad 
grounds and fringes of woods. One soon 
began to sense the spirit of the place. 
Following that came chats with the 
Head Master, J. R. Eccles, and some of 
his folk, and, best of all, contact, in 
classroom, dining-hall, dormitory, and 
study, and on athletic fields with the 
boys themselves, 


| a us consider the history of the 
school for a moment. 

It was founded in the time of Eliza- 
beth by Sir John Gresham, and until 
1900 was a small affair, catering to local 
needs. In 1900 there came a great in- 
crease in income and endowment. Build- 
ings were erected and a new and aggres- 
sive Head Master secured. This was 
G. W. S. Howson, sometimes now known 
as “Howson of Holt.” 

Howson did for Gresham’s what San- 
derson did for Oundle. By the practical 
application of unusual but psychologi- 
cally sound principles he created a 
unique kind of school which soon 
reached his maximum of 240 boys, of 
whom 220 are boarders. Howson, in- 
tensely disapproving of those great 
schools in which the individual is lost in 
the mass, refused to accept more boys 
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A Gresham’s School dormitory 


than he could know personally. How- 
son died in 1919, and his able successor, 
J. R. Eccles, has held to this idea and 
has splendidly maintained and developed 
Howson’s principles. 

For the remarkable success of Gresh- 
am’s Howson’s personality as well es his 
unusual and practical theories is respon- 
sible. He developed a most successful 
school which not only claimed to put 
character development before the train- 


ing of the intellect—as most schools usu- - 


ally claim—but he actually accomplished 
that end to a degree that almost chal- 
lenges belief. And, logically enough, 
with the development of high personal 
character there came a natural and cor- 
related intellectual development that has 
brought the school no mean reputation 
for scholastic attainment. After all, is 
it not obvious that a concentration on 
character and personality will develop a 
proper attitude toward work, duty, effi- 
ciency, promptness, thoroughness, and 
honesty of purpose? 

No visitor could remain long in that 
school without becoming aware of a 


most unusual tone and spirit. From 
both boys and masters there comes an 
overwhelming feeling of enthusiasm, of 
good spirit, of friendliness, of purpose, 
of hard work, and, very unmistakably, 
of cleanliness of mind and character. 

My three boys were made very wel- 
come and soon came into a close and 
friendly relationship with the boys of 
Gresham’s. With their closer contact, 
and with that advantage of instinctive 
understanding of one another that most 
boys have, they felt the innate fineness 
of the spirit of those Gresham’s boys 
even more strongly than I did. And it 
surprised them exceedingly to find that 
when no adults were near there was no 
change either in their attitude or con- 
versation. Most boys lead a kind of 
double life, so to speak, one to be used 
when with grown-ups and the other 
when these latter are absent. It was 
very evident that there was no such 
attitude with these boys. They were 
themselves all the time, with no separate 
and perhaps less desirable a life of their 
own, 
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Furthermore, at no time did my three 
boys hear a hint of suggestive thinking 
or any swearing. And yet it was a jolly, 
happy, keen, earnest, sturdily athletic 
schoolful of boys. One could not evade 
ihe conclusion that the boys of this 
school were living up to a standard of 
behavior of an exceptionally high char- 
acter, and not only living up to it, but 
thoroughly believing in it. It was a 
most amazing experience. 

My three boys, admiring and wonder- 
ing, put the senior prefect—a fine, up- 
standing youth of eighteen—through a 
long siege of questioning, and gained 
from him, from the boys’ standpoint, an 
explanation of the methods used to bring 
about so fine an atmosphere. And from 
Mr. Eccles I received a very lucid and 
convincing description of these methods 
in theory and practical application. 


it seems that there are three general 


principles upon which the life of the | 


school is constructed: 

1. The boys are not bound by the 
artificial and often tyrannical conven- 
tions of the usual school. 

2. The boys are “trusted” to a very 
considerable degree: trusted as to their 
personal behavior, trusted with the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining the tone of 
the school, and trusted to use their 
influence constructively and helpfully 
with boys younger than themselves. 

3. They are on terms of intimate 
confidence with their house masters 
and the Head Master, through the 
workings of the Honor System, of 
which more later. 

Let us take up those three fundamen- 
tal principles and study them in detail. 
I have intimated that there is a close 
friendship and sympathy between mas- 
ter and boy instead of the usual official 
barrier. There are no printed rules or 
lists of penalties. Penalties in the ac- 
cepted meaning of that term are rare. 
Said a master: “If a boy has confessed 
his fault and is sincerely sorry about it, 
well, what more on earth can one pos- 
sibly desire?” 

As in the usual English school, chosen 
senior leaders, the “prefects,” are given 
ryuch_ responsibility. The Gresham’s 
prefects told us how responsible they felt 
for their example and leadership. They 
are expected to be “shining examples of 
right conduct.” Said Howson, “In our 
prefects we look for unflinching straight- 
forwardness, desperate earnestness, and 
untarnished honor.” 


I sAID that the boys are trusted to an 
unusual degree—though this is a 
somewhat different idea of trust from the 
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The three American boys ‘ 


one that most schools and parents are 
accustomed to. The boys are given the 
idea that the welfare of the school com- 
munity stands first, and that each boy 
has his part to play in maintaining that 
welfare. Each boy is brought to fecl his 
responsibility and to see how he really 
“counts” in the community. A _ boy’s 
self-respect is developed because of the 
assurance clearly imparted to him that 
he is depended upon to do his part in 
maintaining the “tone” of the school; 
and because, among other things, there 
is a lack of “bounds” and of barred win- 
dows and locked doors. 

It was Howson’s feeling that when the 
average schoolman says he “trusts” a 
boy he merely means that he lets him 
alone, without care or oversight, for con- 
siderable periods. Hé realizes, of course, 
that there will be serious lapses because 
of this lack of oversight, but salves his 
conscience with the not too justifiable 
thought that the failures of some boys 
are compensated for by the gains the 
boys make through being “trusted.” 
This works out beautifully, of course, for 
all but those who have gone down under 
the system. The basic fault of this 
whole type of “trust” is that it demands 
of boys a maturity of inhibition that 
should never be expected of them. How- 
son’s “trust” was of a different nature. 
He trusted—but for the benefit of his 
boys, with his “eyes open.” His system 
demanded that his boys should not be 
left alone to any great degree without 
proper and natural contact with adults, 
or with older responsible leaders. He 


believed that this close touch with adult 
influence could be exercised in many 
ways—and not all of them obvious to 
the boys. In this manner he provided 
an efficient and worthy safeguard 
against influences too often successful in 
breaking down character. And at the 
same time he believed, and proved, that 
this continuous adult influence would so 
aid in maintaining the tone of the school 
that harmful influences of any kind 
would have great difficulty in getting a 
start, let alone headway. This brings us 
to Howson’s “Honor System,” the secret 
of what we found at Gresham’s. 

This “Honor System” to some of us 
disillusioned and rather cynical school 
folk may seem far too naive and hope- 
lessly ideal a plan for normal, red- 
blooded boys. But Howson, you see, 
never admitted for a moment that being 
a boy relieved that boy from being a 
thoroughly responsible and moral indi- 
vidual. The system is based on a com- 
pact made between each individual boy 
and his house master. To each new 
boy, as he enters, the Head Master de- 
scribes the high moral ideals of the 
school and the boy’s_ responsibility 
therein. To carry out his part, the boy 
is asked to enter into a compact not to 
swear, to smoke, or to be in any way 
indecent in word or act. If the boy 
agrees, he is asked to promise to inform 
his house master if he should happen to 
offend in any of the three ways men- 
tioned. There is quite a difference in 
values among the three faults mentioned. 
But it is less difficult to confess a serious 
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“break” if one has developed the proper 
relationship with a master through a 
confession of minor faults. 

When the boy has agreed to all this, 
he is told to give this assurance to his 
house master, and this in turn gives op- 
portunity to the house master to talk 
frankly with each boy on essential mat- 
ters, and establishes a custom making 
further conversations come more and 
more readily, It must be obvious that 
this close friendship would be a great 
influence against the development of a 
hidden and less worthy kind of double 
life, the existence of which gives many 
boys a kind of dual personality—one for 
the adult world and another, quite dif- 
ferent and often less desirable, for his 
own world. Undoubtedly, it was the ab- 
sence of that separate kind of living and 
thinking that gave us the strong impres- 
sion of open frankness and unassuming 
friendship as soon as we came in touch 
with the boys. 

A book might be written showing how 
the same principle—the putting of the 
ethical first in all school relationships 
and activities—is worked out practically 
in the classroom, on the athletic field, 
and in the study and dormitory. The 
conclusion would be that Gresham’s 
School is so organized that moral excel- 
lence is ranked first—moral excellence 
according to the best adult standards 

Intellectual excellence takes a defi- 
nitely second place and athletic excel- 
lence a place still further behind. All 
this demands of boyhood a very high 
standard of living and thinking. Im- 
possibly high, you may think. All of 
our theoretical criticism and cynical un- 
belief go down before the simple fact 
that not only does Howson’s plan work, 
but that it has been working for over 
twenty years. So if this system—a com- 
bination of high moral standard, great 
trust, and almost continuous adult con- 
iact—goes against some of our pet theo- 
ries, it may be because our theories have 
been based on too low an estimate of 
boy capacity and too scant a knowledge 
of boy psychology. 

By striving for development of char- 
acter Gresham’s gains development of 
mind, 


nes, as my three young compan- 
ions kept very copious diaries, let 
us dip into them a little, and so learn 
how these matters impressed three keen 
and intelligent young Americans. 

From Diary No. 1: “We three boys 
had a very interesting chat with a pre- 
fect named Whipple, who, by the way, 
was ‘Head of the School,’ captain of 
cricket, of Rugby, and of about every- 
thing else. He was a peach of a fellow! 


He explained thoroughly to us the prin- 
ciples upon which the school is con- 
ducted, I thought them very fine... . 
A boy’s three promises seem to be the 
basis of the whole school discipline, and 
they certainly work mighty well, for the 
boys are as fine and as courteous as one 
could hope to find. 

“The boys have very cozy studies, 
and I was surprised to find what a high 
character of books and pictures they all 
contained. In a study there might be 

















An upstanding youth of eighteen, ‘‘ Head of 
the School’’ and ‘‘ about everything else ’’ 


one or two good etchings, or Japanese 
prints, or some unusually beautiful pho- 
tographs, and so on. There were no 
pictures of movie actresses or girls of 
any sort—the kind of pictures that 
would probably be rather common in 
many of our American schools.” 

From Diary No, 2: “If one will look 
carefully through the average school, he 
will almost always find one or two boys 
of high caliber who stand out among 
their fellows for character and leader- 
ship. If one goes to Gresham’s School, 
he will find that all the boys seem to be 
of this high caliber. This is a proof of 
the success of the ‘Honor System,’ by 
which a boy promises his house master 
not to do certain things, and, if he 
breaks his promise, he is to report it to 
the master. If he does not report it, he 
is likely to be put in Coventry by all the 
boys who know about it. What would 
happen if this system were tried in one 
of our ordinary schools? Well, there 
would never be enough fellows to put the 
offender in Coventry, and there will al- 
ways be some, perhaps a majority, who 
will side with the offender, and thus 
defy all the attempts of the others. In 
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Gresham’s this is not so, for there is such 
a fine set of boys that a spirit is main- 
tained which allows no one to infringe 
on the rules. . . . It is interesting to note 
that among all the boys’ pictures and 
books not one is to be found that is not 
worth its place in such a fine school!” 

From Diary No. 3: “I was astonished 
at the equipment of the science labora- 
tories, and also at the very difficult ex- 
periments that some of the boys of my 
age were performing. I felt like an 
ignoramus compared with boys who were 
in the same school year as myself. This 
was the last school of the five we were 
to visit, and the final group of English 
boys with whom we would come in con- 
tact, and I feel I am able to make a 
comparison between the English school- 
boy and the American one. I was im- 
pressed by the culture and refinement 
of the average English private-school 
boy in comparison with the ‘happy-go- 
lucky’ and ‘just-get-through’ average 
American schoolboy. The interests of 
the English boy are not centered around 
the momentary pleasures of life, but, 
rather, they seem to make efforts to en- 
joy a few of the more worth-while 
things, such as good reading, and hob- 
bies. For instance, at Gresham’s School 
each boy seemed to have his hobby, and 
if it were sanctioned by the Head Mas- 
ter he was at liberty to do anything 
within reason which would help to de- 
velop his fancy. 

“However, England hasn’t gone 
‘movie’ and ‘jazz’ mad, as we have. 
Consequently, English youth has not the 
distractions which have been thrown in 
the path of American boys and girls, and 
therefore the former are in a position to 
devote more time to educational and in- 
tellectual diversions, It might seem 
from what I have said that English fel- 
lows might be inclined to be ‘snobbish.’ 
But they did not strike me that way. In 
fact, they seemed a little more con- 
genial and interesting than many Ameri- 


‘can boys.” 


_ So much for the three diaries. Per- 
haps these selections may make clear 
why these three youths were chosen for 
my voyage of discovery. 


I Must be forgiven if this school has 
been made to seem impossibly ideal. 
I cannot help it. Before leaving for 
England I was told by a much-traveled 
and experienced schoolman that if I 
missed seeing Gresham’s I “would miss 
seeing the finest thing in England.” Up 
to that moment I had never heard of 
Gresham’s, And that is what we found 
it to be—along with the interior of Ely 
Cathedral—the finest thing we saw in 
England! 
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Rubber and Typhoons in the Philippines 


By CHARLES HODGES 


Assistant Director of the Division of Oriental Commerce and Politics, New York University 


logically, the Philippine Islands 
are subject to typhoons. 

A typhoon may be defined—to take 
that Asiatic phenomenon at its face 
value—as a big wind. To-day indepen- 
dence, supplemented by economic self- 
sufficiency, is the biggest political wind 
sweeping the Philippines. Fanned by 
Quezon and his anti-Wood junta of Fili- 
pino political leaders, the velocity of this 
storm of the new nationalism athwart 
the Far Eastern tropics reached its 
height at the visit of the Thompson mis- 
sion, which spent three months looking 
over America’s transpacific trusteeship. 

Meteorologically, if one turns to a 
map of the Pacific East and traces the 
course of the Orient’s periodic wind 
storms, he will find that a surprising 
number of typhoons are generated just 
off the Philippine Archipelago. He will 
find also that there is a “typhoon belt” 
that sweeps over the northern half of the 
islands, 

Finally, if the ten rubber plantations 
incorporated under Philippine laws for 
the commercial production of that vital 
commodity are located on the map, it 
will be discovered that all but three en- 
terprises are below the typhoon zone. 
The rubber tree’s deadly enemy is the 
cyclonic storm that strips the foliage and 
kills an investment that does not begin 
to bear for five years, reaches its full 
production at twenty-five years of age, 
and may attain a life of sixty years, 


Presa, ie as well as meteoro- 


| eens that is happening to-day 
in the islands rests upon the simple 
proposition that rubber and typhoons— 
political or otherwise—do not go to- 
gether. 

While all the Philippines have soil and 
climatic conditions that might make for 
general rubber planting, Mindanao and 
the near-by islands forming the southern 
part of the archipelago have the insur- 
ance from the menace of typhoons which 
suggests that this corner of the world 
will be the next great source of planta- 
tion rubber, 

But in this very region the winds of 
Filipino politics blow strongest. 

Mindanao is the Florida and Califor- 
nia of native dreams, a land of vast re- 
sources, of open spaces, scantily occu- 
pied. These dreams have no place for 
thousands of acres of foreign-owned 
plantations, served by native labor or by 
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“contract workers” from other parts of 
the Orient, and subject to a mastering 
influx of alien capital. To the Filipino, 
remember, Americans and their interests, 
in spirit, if not legally, are alien. I have 
talked with many of the outstanding 
figures in Filipino politics. From Que- 
zon down the line, they tell the story of 
a Philippines of native homesteaders, 
from Luzon to Mindanao; of a more 
homogeneous people; of no more Chi- 
nese labor, however restricted, on plan- 
tations; and of no more large-scale for- 
eign investments, In defense of this 











dream, the present land laws of the Phil- 
ippines do not permit an American cor- 
poration to purchase more than 2,530 
acres of public domain nor to lease more 
than that area, making the total permis- 
sible holding only 5,060 acres, without 
special grants. Perhaps one twenty-fifth 
of the 36,000 square miles of Mindanao 
is now under cultivation. 

Yet the United States Rubber Com- 
pany plantations in Malaya give some 
idea of the opposite picture that Ameri- 
can rubber development of the southern 
Philippine Islands would have to pro- 
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duce. The United States Rubber Com- 
pany plantations contain 136,000 acres, 
covered with 7,000,000 rubber trees, 
served by sixty miles of narrow-gauge 
railway and two hundred miles of motor 
roads, and requiring an army of 20,000 
people. The labor item on those planta- 
tions alone exceeds by 5,000 workers the 
local labor supply in Mindanao; and it 
is a quarter of all the laborers—85,000 
—that surveyors believe might be re- 
cruited in the more densely populated 
northern Philippine Islands for migra- 
tion to the rubber lands, provided Moro 
and Filipino can be made to live in 
peace. 


HE inquiring presence of the Thomp- 

son mission incited the ill feeling 
between the Moslem Moros and the 
Christian Filipinos to flare up in Minda- 
nao. The strife threw light on the Ba- 
con Bill, which asked the American Con- 
gress to remove the southern provinces 
from the control of Manila politicos. 
But the rift had an even more impor- 
tant cause than racial animosity; Min- 
danao, as empty of people as Luzon is 
full, overnight has become one of the 
scattered American outposts of possible 
exploitation in the “rubber war.” If 
there is land anywhere on the globe that 


favors American efforts to make up the 
150,000 tons of rubber that the increas- 
ing consumption of the world will lack in 
1933, this second largest island of the 
Philippines is the place. 

The head of the Firestone interests 
may say: “In fifteen years the United 
States could become independent of the 
British rubber monopoly, provided the 
land laws of the Philippine Islands are 
revised to encourage American invest- 
ments in a large way.” But the Fili- 
pinos do not see things that way. 


|: epeneriingge over the influx of 
American and foreign enterprise 
prevails particularly at present, the Fili- 
pinos having fought bitterly the efforts 
of Governor-General Wood to get the 
insular Government out of business and 
instead to get private interests into the 
Philippines to unlock the latent wealth 
of the islands for the material benefit of 
both parties. The issue of the Govern- 
ment in business may be explained by 
the statement of a high native official to 
me while Governor-General Harrison 
was reigning, but not ruling, in the 
Malacanan Palace toward the end of the 
Wilson days: ‘The Philippine Govern- 
ment, contrary to the general impression 
you mention in the United States, is not 


Shore dwellers of Zamboanga, capital of Mindanao 


opposed to foreign capital. There is a 
great need for the national development 
of our resources; in that, however, the 
Government should be the partner of 


‘capital, co-operating in such develop- 


ment.” 

Nothing has been more challenged 
than General Wood’s efforts to effect the 
liquidation of the unhappy involvement 
of the Philippine Government, as “the 
partner of capital,” in half a dozen state 
enterprises that nearly broke its back. 
The game began in 1916, when the in- 
sular Legislature passed an act guaran- 
teeing, after the Japanese fashion, a 5 
per cent dividend, for a five-year period, 
on stocks of specified industries. The 
establishment of the Philippine National 
Bank followed, as well as the launching 
of the National Coal Company in 1917, 
and the National Petroleum Company in 
1919, together with the creation of the 
National Cement Company and _ the 
shell-like National Development Com- 
pany, which was to serve as a facade to 
the whole edifice. Post-war deflation 
shook this venture in political business, 
which the Wood régime would discard 
completely in favor of balanced budgets 
and a pay-as-you-go policy. 

Colonel Carmi A. Thompson, of Ohio, 
coming as President Coolidge’s investi- 
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gator, arrived in the typhoon season. 
He conducted his kindly but intrusive 
survey of the islands in the swirl of those 
political winds, and made no conceal- 
ment of his conviction, parallel to Gen- 
eral Wood’s, that the economics of na- 
tionalism in the long run must play the 
large part in molding Philippine destiny. 

From barrio to barrio, as he traveled, 
Colonel Thompson saw the ever-present 
problem of meeting the high costs of in- 
dependence through the appraising eyes 
of a business man who knows that gov- 
ernment cannot be had for nothing. He 
saw an archipelago, a dozen large islands 
tying together seven thousand smaller 
ones, ending in hundreds of unnamed 
islets and reefs, lying at “the crossroads 
of the greatest trade routes of the fu- 
ture.” 

After talking with Filipino states- 
men and American captains of com- 
merce, he may have placed a thumb on 
Manila on a map of the Pacific and de- 
scribed with outstretched index finger 
that circle which, within a radius of 
1,700 miles, commands the destiny of 
the Far East. His circle would have in- 
cluded the great Japanese business cen- 
ters of Yokohama, Kobe, and Osaka; 
the China coast ports; the gates to Indo- 
China; the heart of the Netherlands 


Moro horsemen of a Mindanao village 


East Indies; the tip of Australia. These 
all lie potentially tributary to America’s 
insular ward, and have populations in the 
aggregate exceeding that of the United 
States. Perhaps his imagination ex- 
tended beyond any such five-day steam- 
ing radius; for Manila, just as readily, 
can be made the pivot of a 2,500-mile 
sweep of colorful geographic opportu- 
nity. This larger circle would have in- 
cluded almost half the world’s population 
—from Vladivostok, as the Pacific door 
of Siberia, to Brisbane, the Queensland 
gate of Australia, and from Oceania to 
the Arabian Sea, beyond India itself. 


HE center of this panorama of com- 

mercial and political horizons is 
constituted by 114,000 square miles of 
tropical dependency. Somewhat smaller 
than Great Britain, three times the size 
of Cuba, the Philippines are now inhab- 
ited by 11,632,000 people of Malayan 
stock. Forty-seven ethnic groups, who 
speak eighty dialects, although four- 
fifths use one of the four principal native 
tongues, are being brought under the 
nationalism of the dominating ‘Christian 
peoples.” These Filipinos of the low- 
lands, nine-tenths of the archipelago’s 
population, dictate the future of the 
Philippines, The scant consideration the 


300,000 Mohammedans of Moroland or 
the 700,000 pagan mountain folk have 
had under the Filipinized insular admin- 
istration, since the Jones Act of 1916, 
points to a problem of minority popula- 
tions in addition to the problem of na- 
tionalism. Even more arresting, this 
island empire’s forty-eight provinces re- 
veal contrasts in the density of humanity 
on a scale of from ten to almost five 
hundred per square mile. The average 
of this agricultural people is one hundred 
to the mile—that of the United States 
was 35.5 in 1920—yet the Philippines, 


- in human terms, are under the weakest 


occupation of any part of the East ex- 
cept the “Outer Possessions” of the 
Dutch Indies, 

Here are a people, as the Thompson 
mission learned, who cultivate but 12.5 
per cent of the soil, with 18.8 per cent 
more in grass and open land, 54.4 per 
cent in commercial forest just being cut 
over by modern logging enterprise, 9.1 
per cent in jungle land that cannot be 
logged at a profit, slightly less than 1 per 
cent in mangrove swamp, and a little 
more than 4 per cent not even explored. 
Here are a people who are exploiting but 
one-third of the agricultural lands beck- 
oning for tillage, yet who not only draw 
upon Temperate Zone food supplies, but 
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even import heavily their staff of life— 
rice—from across the China Sea to sup- 
plement their domestic production. 
Here, too, are a people whose natural 
increase of 1.75 per thousand seems to 
mean a Philippine population of about 
20,000,000 in the neighborhood of 1960. 
That population is to hold one of the 
richest parts of Asia—now diked off 
from the East by the Oriental exclusion 
policy of the United States—where a 
labor problem is held by many to under- 
lie the large-scale development that must 


give the economic foundations of Philip- 
pine independence. 

The Thompson findings, laid before 
Congress by the President December 22, 
are predicated upon the proposition that 
“it will be impossible to bring about any 
economic development there before the 
political status of the archipelago has 
been settled finally or for a long time to 
come.” The need for the development 
of Philippine resources is urged in order 
that the wherewithal for eventual free- 
dom may be provided. This, Colonel 


The Outlook for 


Thompson reports, depends upon the 
flow of alien capital into the islands, for 
otherwise their economic wealth cannot 
be unlocked for generations to come. 

Such is the background of rubber in 
the Philippines. It is due to come closer 
to America; a new junta of Filipino 
leaders is prepared to bring the big wind 
of Philippine politics about the ears of 
the American people—a_transpacific 
typhoon far off its usual track of dis- 
turbance, but vitally affecting American 
rubber. 


Two Searchlights on the Future 


N | O one has ever proved that Diog- 
enes did not find an _ honest 
man. And you must admit that 

Aladdin, his approximate compatriot, 

could do many things when he rubbed 

his lamp. 

Suppose we send these two searchlight 
gentlemen to hobnob with the farmers, 
political farmers, politicians, dema- 
gogues, economists, professors, and busi- 
ness men, and ask them to bring us back 
the solution of the “agricultural prob- 
lem.” 

“T’ll take the present situation,” said 
Diogenes when approached concerning 
the job, “for I have a short-focus lens 
and can’t tell an honest man at a dis- 
tance. I can do wonders, however, when 
I get focused on the truth-telling part of 
the human brain.” 

“All right,” said Aladdin; “you give 
me the dope on the present situation, and 
I'll rub my ultra-violet on the future.” 


eee, Diogenes was not going 
to take anybody’s word for it, so 
he hied himself to the Census Bureau, 
remembering that a new agricultural 
census had been taken, covering the 
years 1919-25. Much to his amazement, 
he found the machines still clicking mer- 
rily, classifying and reclassifying the 
answers to a list of questions as long as 
your arm. State totals were plentiful; 
National not so easy to come at. So he 
hurried up Thirteenth Street to the Doc- 
tors of Agriculture, who had ‘“‘got the 
drop” on the Census Bureau itself by 
adding State totals, estimating others, 
and making National figures. The totals 
were so big, however, that Diogenes 
could not tell at first whether he was 
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looking at human or astronomical fig- 
ures. 

“Yes,” he was told, “we have added 
some of the census figures—but we want 
you clearly to understand that they are 
census figures.” That refrain was sung 
so frequently that Diogenes finally de- 
manded to know what it meant. 

“Well,” said the Doctor of Statistics, 
“T don’t mean to question the census, 
but, you know, there are some queer 
things about it. Our own crop esti- 
mates, I think, come nearer the truth.” 

“Truth,” breathed Diogenes, “the 
very thing that I have been after all 
these years!” 

“But,” said the D, Stat., “it is really 
our job to interpret the census and other 
figures.” 

“Ves,” Diogenes cut in, “you quite 
kindly interpret them when interpreta- 
tion is not desired, and you are as dumb 
as the Sphinx when that kind of infor- 
Give me the bare 
figures, and we shall see what we shall 
see.” 
“Well,” said the D. Stat., “the de- 
crease in harvested crop area is 19,000,- 
000 acres—from 362,000,000 to 343,- 
000,000 acres, or five per cent of the 
entire harvested crop area of the United 
States in 1919. 

“The decrease in horses and mules is 
1,700,000 mature animals and 1,250,000 
colts. 

“The decrease in farms is 75,000. 
The probable decrease in people living 
on farms is about 2,600,000. 

“The value of farms has shrunk from 
$66,000,000,000 to $49,000,000,000: the 
value per farm, from $10,284 to $7,776.” 

Diogenes cut him short. “That will 


do,” he said, “for this time. You are a 
statistician, and not an economist. Your 
job and mine—say what you will about 
interpretation—is to get the figures. We 
will let Aladdin rub up the meaning of 


them.” 


ee said Aladdin—or something 
that would have sounded like it 
to William T. Sherman—as he rubbed 
and looked. “War! Aftermath of war! 
Readjustment from war! Agriculture 
out of joint as the result of war! 

“But,” he continued, more calmly, “it 
does not look exactly like famine to mc 
—all this usable land lying idle. Well, 
I used to know an old economist who 
was wise about all these things. His son 
is somewhere here in one of these Gov- 
ernment departments—a Doctor of Eco- 
nomics, they say.” 

Aladdin hunted him up, 

“On with your specs,” he commanded, 
“or gaze into the crystal ball, or what- 
ever it is you do, and tell me- what you 
see of the future in terms of these 
figures. Diogenes had a terrible time 


‘keeping a statistician, a mere figure jug- 


gler, from ‘interpreting’ them. That jo) 
is yours. What do they mean?” 

“T see here,” said the D. Ec., assum- 
ing his normal impressive mien, “a fall- 
ing off in farm population of, possibly, 
2,600,000. But that is not as bad as it 
looks. You know, there were 31,600,000 
persons on farms in the United States in 
1920. The total is now reduced to 
about 29,000,000. All right. The res! 
of us are not going to starve with tha: 
number of people growing crops. Be- 
sides, there is a little joker in those 
figures. In the 1920 Census farm labor- 
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ers in the cities were counted. In 1924 
they were not. I am not saying that 
there are not about 75,000 fewer farms, 
but I am guessing that the number of 
people on farms is only about a million 
less than it was five years ago. As to 
the 75,000 fewer farms, everybody with 
any sense agrees that there are still a lot 
of marginal farms that should not be 
worked. There may come a time when 
they should be worked, but it will re- 
quire another war with higher prices of 
farm products, or else a great increase in 
population,” 

“How,” inquired. Aladdin, “do you 
make that out? I have been told that 
the people on this side of the globe are 
likely to starve to death within the next 
few years, and that certainly we shall 
have to stop exporting foodstuffs and be- 
gin importing before long. Tell me, 
D. Ec., has somebody’s economic foot 
slipped?” 

The D. Ec. scowled at the figures be- 
fore him. ‘We certainly have not been 
headed in the direction of starvation 
very rapidly lately,” he said. 

“Look at the vanishing equine tribe,” 
he went on. “Possibly the horse will be 
obsolete as a source of power in a few 
years, but I am not ready to say so. 
Still, there is the concrete fact that there 
has been a decrease in horses and mules 
amounting to twelve per cent in five 
years. At any rate, the 506,000 tractors 
now romping over the fields, each pack- 
ing a 20 to 60 horse-power kick, present 
a very distracting problem.” 

“Yes,” said Aladdin, “I suppose it has 
you trying to figure out the coefficient of 
decrease in the combustion power of 
horses as against gasoline engines.” 

“If I catch what you are talking 
about,” said the Doctor, slightly offend- 
cd, “we know something about that 
now. The area that would have been 
required to feed that number of horses 
and mules is approximately nine and a 
half million acres.” 

“That,” Aladdin cut in, “is just half 
as much as the shrinkage in acreage of 
harvested crops from 1919 to 1925.” 

“Ves,” the D. Ec. agreed; “but you 
must not think that half of the shrinkage 
in harvested crops was due to fewer 
horses to feed. Tractors and horses, in 
many instances, had nothing to do with 
the shrinkage. A lot of twilight area 
simply reverted to pasture or wood lot 
or lay idle. Then there was the labor 
problem, the boll-weevil problem in the 
South—I haven’t time to go into all of 
it, but it does not sound exactly as 
though we did not have enough land to 
farm, does it?” 

“But,” Aladdin protested, “our popu- 


_ lation is increasing at the rate of a mill- 


ion and a half a year. I have some faith 
in mathematics, even if you haven't. 
That steady increase in population looks 
ominous to me. They will have to eat, 
don’t you think?” 

The D. Ec. gazed through the lamp as 
though he were looking down the een- 
turies. 

“Tf we continue this rate of increase 
of population for another century,” he 
said, ‘we shall have a population equal 
to more than half that of Europe to-day 
and to two-thirds that of China.” 

“There,” exclaimed Aladdin. ‘That 
goes to prove what I have heard about 
famine in this country. China has fam- 
ines, doesn’t it?” 

The D. Ec disdained to answer. He 
looked as though he were settling the 
destiny of the human race. 

“Let them come,” he calmly said. 
“We can take care of them. We can, if 
necessary, add more than half to our 
acres of improved land—465,000,000 
acres of land that could be cultivated 
and is not: 30,000,000 irrigable, 75,- 
000,000 drainable, 200,000,000 forest 
and cut-over, 160,000,000 just plain 
lying idle. Making all necessary deduc- 
tions, these lands would afford food and 
fibers for from 70,000,000 to 80,000,000 
people more. Add to this the 30,000,- 
000 more that we can feed and clothe if 
we stop exporting. That makes 200,- 
000,000 people that we could take care 
of on the arable land of the United 
States at present yields and current rate 
of per capita consumption. If we in- 
creased yields by ten per cent—” 

“Stop!” roared Aladdin. “You don’t 
like mathematics, but you chatter figures 
like a Chinese prayer mill. By about 
when will we reach the 200,000,000 
mark?” 

“By about 2000 A.p.,” intoned the 
D. Ec. “As I had started to say when 
I was so rudely interrupted, if we in- 
creased our yields per acre and went on 
more of a vegetable and dairy diet, we 
could take care of 400,000,000 to 500,- 
000,000 people. Really, those census 
figures you brought me are nothing to be 
alarmed about. We are on our way 
again. We are bound to have minor re- 
adjustments, as changes in demand and 
supply occur. But, so long as the trend 
of population is upward, the trend of 
land utilization must be toward the 
poorer soils. Unless the decrease in 
horses or a change in human appetite 
upsets things, we may expect to see 
again an increase in harvested-crop area 
before the 1930 Census comes. Besides, 
it would not surprise me a bit if we 
should stop exporting bread grains and 
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live-stock products before the 1940 Cen- 
sus.” 

‘““Meanwhile”—Aladdin was getting 
around now to what had been in his 
mind all the while—‘“what are we going 
to do about the decreased purchasing 
power of the farmer’s dollar?” 

“Well,” said the D. Ec., “forces are at 
work which will pull down the other fel- 
low’s dollar a little and jack up the 
farmer’s dollar a little until they both 
run along evenly, as they used to do. 
The building boom in the cities will slow 
down some day. Manufacturers will 
catch up with orders. Labor will not 
always ride rough-shod. If all, or even 
a considerable part, of that happens—as 
it must—wouldn’t the farmer’s dollar 
purehase a little more?” 

“But,” protested Aladdin, ‘what 
about Government aid? Aren’t you go- 
ing to do anything—right away?” 

“I'd give the farmers the same chance 
that they had in 1916,” said the D. Ec. 
“Congress passed an act creating the 
skeleton of a long-term farm mortgage 
system and giving the farmers the op- 
portunity of owning and operating it. If 
farmers can perform, as they have done, 
in the technical field of finance, welding 
a strong mutual organization from which 
they have borrowed more than a billion 
dollars in four hundred thousand loans 
—if they can do that, I say, they can 
with the same amount of Government 
aid and guidance operate a mutual 
products distributing association. Each 
patron would pay a service fee in the 
form of stock subscription which would 
ultimately retire the Government invest- 
ment, as with the twelve Federal Land 
Banks. That would constitute a regula- 
tion by which service and fee for distri- 
bution would be fairly measured, and the 
farmer would have the opportunity of 
getting what his products are worth. It 
would not interfere unduly with private 
business. But it would—as the Federal 
Land Banks have done with the interest 
rate on farm mortgages—operate as a 
regulator and create a basic charge. 

“That, in the rough, is what could be 
done. I would not give the association 
any more Government supervision than 
is necessary to insure business methods 
and to keep the farmers from being im- 
pesed upon by professional organizers 
and agitators.” 


|: ramag rubbing not only his lamp 
but his hands, hurried back .to 
Diogenes. They were satisfied with 
what lantern and lamp had revealed of 
statistics and economics. But they 
“doused their glims” before they met 
any farmers or politicians. 
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Fiction 
WEST OF THE MOON. By Anna Robeson Burr. 
Duffield & Co., New York. $2.50. 

“West of the Moon” begins with an in- 
genious and interesting situation and for 
half its course proceeds as an agreeable 
and absorbing tale—improbable, to be sure, 
but not beyond the easy acceptance of the 
average reader willing to be entertained. 
Then it suddenly runs wild; the charm is 
dissipated in ridiculous complications and 
incredibilities, and it fails vexatiously to 
fulfill its earlier promise. One would have 
liked to like it better. 


DRAGON’S BLOOD. By Romer Wilson. 
A. Knopf, New York. $2.50. 

Post-war Germany is not a cheerful 
place, but it is winning its way back to 
sanity and sunlight. It is not, like this 
extremely able and depressing study of two 
of its young men, all gloom. One of the 
two is of aristocratic, the other of peasant 
origin; the aristocrat is not without nobil- 
ity and the capacity for happiness; the 
educated peasant is pitiable and repellent, 
intellectually at sea and spiritually debased 
and destroyed by a hateful mixture of ego- 
tism, abject hero-worship, and jealousy. 
There is also a woman, a prostitute, but 
capable of a pure love; it is she who pre- 
cipitates tragedy between the two friends. 


Alfred 


IN DIXIE LAND. The Purdy Press, New York. 
$2.50. 

A capital collection of short stories of 
Southern life and character not long after 
the Civil War. Harry Stillwell Edwards, 
James Lane Allen, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Grace King, and about a dozen other 
writers are represented. 

THE CURSE OF THE RECKAVILES. By Walter 
Masterman. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
$2. 

A mystery, a murder, a family curse— 
what more is needed to make a super- 


thriller? 
THE JUDGE AND TWO LIZZIES. 
Co., Philadelphia. $2. 
Elizabeth is that thing that goes and 
Lizzie is her driver. They take the Judge 
on a long touring trip, and he sees much 
to astound him. The fun is pretty good; 
like the Elizabeth, sometimes it takes you 
along and sometimes it doesn’t. 


Dorrance & 


YOUNG TOM HALL, His Heartaches and His 
Horses. By R. S. Surtees. Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons, New York. $6. 

In 1851 the author of the ever-popular 
“Handley Cross” agreed to write a novel to 
appear anonymously .m Harrison Ains- 
worth’s “New Monthly Magazine.” For 
about a year and a half chapters of the 
novel were published to the general satis- 
faction of every one, until Ainsworth 
thoughtlessly printed an advertisement of 
“Young Tom Hall, by R. S. Surtees,” in- 
stead of “by the author of Handley Cross,” 
and also wrote Surtees, saying that, much 
as every one enjoyed the book, he was 
wondering in a casual sort of way how 
much longer he intended to make it. 
Whereupon Surtees promptly exploded, and 
“Young Tom Hall” was left at the end of 
a forty-minute run (and 350 pages) stand- 
ing beside a dead horse, wondering which 
way the hounds had gone. And that is the 
reason why a Surtees first edition appeared 
in the year 1926, 

Young Tom Hall is the fat son of a pro- 
vincial banker with a great deal of money 
who is determined to make Tom a gentle- 
man. Young Tom buys a commission in 
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the yeomanry, is roundly cheated by ama- 
teur horse dealers and card players, woos 
the daughters of designing mammas, buys 
boots too tight for him, and falls off horses. 
As in all Surtees’s novels, the plot, such as 
it is, does not matter; it is the hunting, the 
riding, the eating and drinking, and the 
brave haberdashery of the gentlemen that 
make them such good fun. 

Ever since the days of Edward the Con- 
fessor the Englishman has loved to “follow 
a pack of hounds in pursuit of game and 
to cheer them with his voice.” Stag 
hounds, drag hounds, harriers, beagles, and 
otter hounds still have their not inconsid- 
erable followers, but it is fox hunting that 
has become, not only the king of sports, 
but the symbol of all the brave and gallant 
pageantry of the past. And it has spread 
over the world. On the first of November 
silk hats and pink coats appear in Leices- 
tershire, but also in Puritan Brookline, in 
Cairo, Biarritz, on the Roman Campagna, 
and of late among the back lots of White 
Plains! 

Robert Smith Surtees has won a pre- 
carious place on the same shelf with his 
great contemporaries because he remains 
the finest writer of the hunting field. You 
remember that it was an effort to imitate 
the popularity of “Jorrocks’ Jaunts and 
Jollities’” that led Dickens to write the 
“Pickwick Papers,” a book immeasurably 
superior so long as Dickens stayed away 
from the open country, in the _ stage- 
coaches, the law courts, inns, and bar par- 
lors that he knew so well, for Dickens was, 
first and last, a confirmed Londoner, quite 
as uncomfortable going over the fences 
and hedges with Jorrocks as you or I 
might be. 

There is some notable hunting in “Young 
Tom Hall.” Perhaps not such a good book 
as “Handley Cross,” it is a better one than 
“Jorrocks’ Jaunts;” still it will be high 
enough praise to remember that there was 
something in even the latter that Dickens 
wanted to imitate. 

28 HUMOROUS STORIES, OLD AND NEW, BY 
WENTY AND EIGHT AUTHORS. Edited 


by Ernest Rhys and C. A. Dawson-Scott. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2.50. 


Here is a readable collection, assembled 
by the untiring couple who have already 
presented the book stalls with ‘29 Love 
Stories by Twenty and Nine Authors,” and 
“23 Stories” (unqualified) “by Twenty and 
Three Authors.” 

There are people, of course, who consider 
buying anthologies of any sort just the 
least bit vulgar, like signing the coupon for 
the complete works of William Shake- 
speare (with thumb index) or singing “The 
Rosary” in public; just as there are others 
ready to damn any given anthology on 
sight because the fellow has printed this 
piece of drivel by Blank and omitted that 
absolute masterpiece he wrote in 1906, and 
why should I pay two fifty to read Mr. 
Dooley when I’ve got it all at home, any- 
way? Still, the present collection contains 
stories by P. G. Wodehouse, W. W. Jacobs, 
“Saki” Monroe, Jerome K. Jerome, Thomas 
Hood, Arnold Bennett, Edward Lear, and 
George Ade, among others, that are par- 
ticularly suitable for reading aloud. Any 
one already familiar with all the good 
stories in the twenty-eight is indeed fortu- 
nate. 

GOODBYE, STRANGER. By Stella Benson. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. §&2.25, 

Probably no one who has followed Miss 

Benson’s work consistently has ever envied 


her publishers the task of summarizing her 
plots. She has become so dependent upon 
her unique manner that a synopsis of any 
of her later novels is liable to sound like 
arrant nonsense. This is no exception. 
She has merely set herself again to the 
congenial task of inventing a crowd of 
fantastic yet skil!fully externalized people 
who consistently rasp one another’s nerves. 
Miss Benson, who, her publishers need- 
lessly assure us, “is English,” has several 
antipathies. The most mortal, so to speak, 
of these are America and Americans, as 
she has already shown in “The Poor Man” 
and “The Little World.” The dislike 
reaches the stage of obsession in this novel. 
“Americans don’t know how to be Ameri- 
can—(whatever that may be)—they only 
know how to Americanise other people and 
to say Look At Us Being American. They 
don’t decide se-hecretly to think a good 
thing or to make a good thing—they decide 
to advertise a good thing. They don’t de- 
termine—with a breaking heart—to rid the 
world of suffering—they say, I'll—Tell—the 
World. . . . Benefactor _Is—My—Mi-hiddle 
—Name.” And so, as Briggs says, far, far 
into the night. The voice may be Mrs. 
Cotton’s, but the impulse is her creator’s. 
There is rather too much of this ill nature 
in a book much of which is otherwise 
whimsical and sensitive. 


Travel 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA: ITS PARKS AND 
PLAYGROUNDS. An illustrated volume with 
special articles contributed for park and 
playground sections and numerous selections 
from the works of well-known authors ex- 
pressing the varied appeal of outdoors in 
America. Edited by John Francis Kane. 
Resorts and Playgrounds of America, New 


York. $15. 

A handsomely illustrated volume with 
some plates in color and many others in 
half-tone. There are over five hundred 
pages, with pictures on nearly every other 
page. A score of different writers have 
contributed articles in prose and in verse. 
The articles describe the forests, moun- 
tains, and great National Parks of the 
Pacific Northwest and of the Pacific 
Southwest. The Grand Canyon and Zion 
Canyon are described, as well as_ the 
impressive natural scenery of Colorado and 
Wyoming. Although through a regrettable 
arrangement of the book the fact does not 
appear in the front, the Eastern States are 
not neglected, and there are articles on the 
White Mountains, the scenery of Maine, of 
Florida, and of other notable sights on or 
near the Atlantic coast. 
TOM-TOM. By John W. Vandercook. 

Brothers, New York. $3.50. 

This is a very interesting account of a 
very interesting people—namely, the Bush- 
negroes of Suriname (Dutch Guiana), de- 
scendants of African slaves who fled to the 
jungle to escape the hideous injustice of 
their masters and who wrested from the 
Dutch Government recognition of their 
practical autonomy. We cannot help sus- 
pecting that Mr. Vandercook is insuffi- 
ciently endowed with the critical, the scien- 
tific spirit; that an excess of sympathy (to 
which seems to be joined a certain na- 
iveté) has led him to bestow too unqualified 
praise upon the Bushnegroes. No doub* 
these folk have many virtues and engagin’ 
qualities, and no doubt they possess a 
philosophy wonderfully adapted in many 
regards to life in the jungle, but there are 
dark aspects of their character and hideous 
aspects of their jungle “philosophy” (their 
“magic,” for example) toward which tho 
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author’s attitude is so fantastically sympa- 
thetic that one might suppose that one of 
the witch-doctors had successfully prac- 
ticed on him. Such reservations made, the 
book is not only highly entertaining, but 
also a_ substantial contribution to our 
knowledge. 


Essays 


A LITTLE BOY’S FRIENDS. By Monroe Douglas 
Robinson. Charles Scribner’ Sons, New York. 
$1.50. 

A man’s recollections of his home as a 
boy, and more especially of the friends of 
the household. These are the family and 
servants, the dogs and ponies and kittens 
which made life interesting and adventur- 
ous. There was Tim, the Irish gardener; 
William, a young Scottish assistant; John, 
the janitor of a college dormitory; Mrs. 
Coyle, the caretaker; and an Uncle Ted, 
who took the boys shooting snipe on Great 
South Bay. Uncle Ted had something of a 
reputation in later years as a hunter of 
bigger game than snipe. 

This is an unusual book; one of tender 
and gentle memories. It suggests the 
spirit of wonder which is the motif of Ken- 
neth Grahame’s “The Golden Age.” It de- 
scribes those years when we are constantly 
looking upward at beings who are two or 
three feet taller than ourselves. 


Religion 
AN OUTLINE OF CHRISTIANITY. The Story of 
Our Civilization. In Five Vols. Vols. IV and 
V. With Numerous Illustrations in Color and 
in Black and White. Bethlehem Publishers, 
New York. Dodd, Mead & Co., Distributors. 
$5 per vol. 

We have here the completion of a vast 
undertaking—a new Christian apologetic. 
The historical and descriptive parts were 
left behind with Volume III. The conclud- 
ing volumes are critical. Christianity is 
subjected to scrutiny from a multitude of 
angles; especially as to pretensions, func- 
tion, performance, and grand relations. In 
Volume IV the grand headings are “Chris- 
tianity and Science,” “Christianity and 
Philosophy,” “Christianity and Sociology,” 
“Christianity and the Arts,” “Christianity 
and Criticism,” ‘‘Christianity and Faith.” 
In Volume V the grand headings are “The 
Individual,’ “The Community,” “The Na- 
tions,’ “The Races,’ “Christianity as Seen 
by Other Faiths,” “Christianity and the 
Churches,” “Christianity and Civilization.” 
Under each heading are several chapters, 
and the variety of approach is thus seen to 
be very great. That variety is increased 
by the symposiac method, the characteris- 
tic virtues and defects of which are both 
in full evidence. That is, there is some 
very good writing, some very poor, and a 
good deal of indifferent quality. 

The honesty of the editorial intention is 
splendidly vindicated by these concluding 
volumes. The best chapters are those, re- 
spectively, by a Hebrew rabbi, a Moslem 
pundit, a Hindu ditto, and a “‘non-church- 
man.” The chapter entitled “A Non- 
Churechman’s View of the Churches,” by 
Robert W. Bruére, is a good-tempered but 
absolutely devastating criticism of organ- 
ized so-called Christianity. The contrast 
as to intellectual tone and moral breadth 
between those chapters and others goes 
far to prove that of which the “official’’ 
Christians seem insufficiently aware, the 
crying need of a profound intellectual and 
moral reawakening within the Church. 

The chapters on evolution, by William 
North Rice, Professor Emeritus of Geology, 
Wesleyan University, are particularly ad- 
mirable and timely. Without in any sense 
undermining the true bases of Christianity, 
not merely do they leave the Fundamental- 
ists without a leg to stand on, but, so to 
speak, they deracinate the stumps. 

We conclude that there is enough good 
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writing te justify the two volumes; which 
is saying much in view of the inherent 
defects of the symposiac method. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CONVERSION. 
By G. K. Chesterton. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $1. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE APPEAL 
TO REASON. By Leo Ward. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. $1. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF CATHOLIC POETS. Com- 
piled by Shane Leslie. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $2. 

The Roman Catholic Church wisely and 
from every point of view always tries to 
integrate its faith with the ‘mind of the 
English-speaking race. In the latest addi- 
tions to the “Calvert Series’”—short, clear 
books on apologetics, edited by Hilaire Bel- 
loc—Mr. Chesterton writes of “The Church 
and Conversion.” The author’s well known 
buoyancy of spirit accords well with the 


enthusiasm of a convert. One does not 
look so much for logic from such a pen as 
for a whole-hearted sense of the utter 
newness Roman Catholicism brings to its 
discoverer. Mr. Chesterton says that, look- 
ing back now to the time when he was of 
the Church of England of the Broadest 
School, he was unconsciously ready for the 
eternally waiting faith. 

Leo Ward’s “The Appeal to Reason” 
moves in that atmosphere of freedom of 
thought which discovered in the Roman 
Catholic world surprises many Protestants. 
His treatment of reason, human and divine, 
is wise, constructive, and winning, although 
not to the point probably of making those 
outside the Church accept its logical Ro- 
man Catholic conclusion. 

The “Anthology of Roman Catholic 
Poets” will delight all who love poetry’s 
magic words. Shane Leslie, its compiler, 


In writing to the above advertiser please mention The Outiook 
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modestly suggests that his task is “the lit- 
erary equivalent of the Japanese art of 
arranging flowers.” His material arbitra- 
rily was defined as all English-speaking 
poets who died in the communion of the 
Church. Out of their work his choice is 
not limited to religious poetry. The mate- 
rial surely was ample. All our literature 
was Roman Catholic until the sixteenth 
century. Of poets since we will mention 
just the names of Dryden, Pope, Francis 
Thompson, Adelaide Procter, Alice Meynell, 
Oscar Wilde, John Boyle O’Reilly, to sug- 
gest the rich contents of this alluring an- 
thology. 


Gardening 
MY GARDEN COMES OF AGE. By Julia H. 
Cummins. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $3. 

The garden which Mrs. Cummins began 
twenty-one years ago lies among the foot- 
hills of the Adirondacks, where she and 
her family bought an abandoned farm, now 
converted into a charming all-the-year- 
round country home. True gardeners 
never weary of learning how somebody else 
has done it, whether or no the story sug- 
gests ideas that are practical for their own 
use. This simple and modest account of 
the success of an intelligent and persever- 
ing woman who started in ignorance and 
learned as she went along may well be 
helpful to some readers and interest many 
more. 


Philosophy 
THINKING ABOUT THINKING. By Cassius J. 
Keyser. (To-Day~ and To-Morrow Series.) 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1. 


All thinking, according to the author, is 
divided into two kinds—human and sub- 
human. The human kind is of course done 
only by homo sapiens; but it is of two 
markedly different varieties—first, the “au- 
tonomous or postulational” kind, and, sec- 
ond, the empirical, the sort with which all 
of us are most familiar. Though subhu- 
man, otherwise subrational or hypological 
thinking, properly belongs to the lower 
animals, the human animal also uses it 
generously. Postulational thinking is the 
theme of the book. If so-and-so, then 
so-and-so, is its method, and Euclid was 
its first known demonstrator. Most of us, 
no doubt, believe that mankind has been 
using it in greater or less degree since the 
childhood of the race. Maybe so; but “as 
a thing come to maturity, as a full-grown 
procedure deliberately and systematically 
employed in the construction and criticism 
of doctrine,” says the author, ‘“‘postula- 
tional] thinking . .. is a strictly modern 
activity.” This stimulating little book will 
help you along the way of separating good 
postulates from bad ones and of handling 
both kinds to the ascertainment of valid 
conclusions. 


Politics 


THE AMERICAN SENATE. By Lindsay Rogers. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $2.50. 

The main thesis of the author is that 
“the Senate is the only American institu- 
tion so organized and articulated as to ex- 
ert any supervision over the Executive, and 
this function would be impossible were the 
rules to provide for closure.” The author 
means, of course, readily effective provis- 
ion for closure; for closure may now be 
ordered by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. 
The argument is presented ingeniously and 
with a certain vivaciousness. Of course, 
the idea that we must depend on Old Fili- 
buster to exercise a salutary check on the 
Executive otherwise lacking to our system, 
is provocative of cosmic mirth; but no sub- 
stitute is in sight. After all, the art of 
Filibustering is a genuine art, and it is one 





of the arts in which we are supreme—the 

others being Murder and Sanctimonious- 

ness. Washington hath desperate need of 
the Comic Spirit, with which the Art of 

Filibuster is informed. Moreover, the 

practice of that art makes for edification. 

The Senate could not be better employed 

than in listening to “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Hoch Old Filibuster! 

THE TWILIGHT OF THE WHITE RACES. By 
Maurice Muret. Translated by Mrs. Touzalin. 
Charies Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

M. Muret is a French representative of 
that school of writers, numbering Oswald 
Spengler in Germany, Dean Inge, and our 
American Lothrop Stoddard, which believes 
the supremacy of Europeans doomed; and 
in “The Twilight of the White Races” an 
exceedingly careful and comprehensive 
study is made of the many quarters where 
forces are at work to bring this result to 
pass—India, for instance, Africa, Japan, 
and the Mohammedan world. Americans 
must not miss this volume. It stresses our 
by no means slight share in the peril 
through the Negro question, the Monroe 
Doctrine, and the problems of the, Pacific. 
But more than that! Again and again 
M. Muret cautiously asks if material su- 
premacy is not eventually to pass from 
European hands because to-day the spirit- 
ual sanctions for political authority have 
been undermined—of which process he 
gives two crying examples, Russian Com- 
munism and our own President Wilson’s 
democratic idealism. Did not the world 
publicity given to the latter help “the love 
of the universe to destroy the love of the 
country”? Always underlying the out- 
ward dangers to our supremacy, this wise 
Frenchman suggests the deeper plot work- 
ing of the struggle in our own minds to 
keep the balance between the chief duty, 
firmness, and the cordial, Christian, 
friendiy duties. This is a thought-provok- 
ing volume. If its author is a moderate, 
he will be found by no means a wholly 
hopeless follower of Valery’s words, “Civ- 
ilization is as fragile as life.’ 


Biography 


CRASHING THUNDER: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
GF AN AMERICAN INDIAN. Edited by 
Paul Radin. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
$2.50. 

This personal document appeared some 


years ago as an ethnological paper in a 


university publication. Its broad appeal 
has been recognized, and it is now given to 
the general public. A Winnebago Indian 
tells in his own way his life story, and Dr. 
Radin translates it just as it was told. It 
is an absorbing story as well as an impor- 
tant contribution to ethnology. Other au- 
tobiographies of Indians have appeared, 
but all of them have been dressed up to 
suit the white man’s taste. This account 


is realistic and authentic, and for the first. 


time the reader is enabled to see an Indian 
from the inside. He is not, it is true, a 
typical Indian, since he was until his con- 
version a rake and a scamp, ready for any 
adventure which promised him drink and 
women. He must have sorely grieved the 
more conventional members of his family 
and tribe. But his rearing, his environ- 
ment, and his education were thoroughly 
Indian, and so is his intractable aloofness 
from the white man’s theught and way of 
life. Converted to the cult of the peyote- 
eaters, and now blessed with a wife and a 
baby, he is still an “unreconstructed” In- 
dian. A strange blend of the more amiable 
features of savagery, lighted up with the 
colorful visions induced by chewing the 
cactus “button”’—the whole topped off with 
a few precepts and ideas from Christian- 
ity—is this peyote cult. But if Crashing 
Thunder is to be believed, it works nothing 
but good, and all its devotees “are getting 
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along nicely.” This book ought to find a 

wide circle of readers. 

THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM ROSCOE 
THAYER. Edited by Charles Downer Hazen. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $5. 

Letters of an American scholar. Author 
of “The Dawn of Italian Independence,” 
the lives of Cavour, Washington, John 

Hay, and Roosevelt, as well as of other 

books. Thayer was a vigorous and re- 

freshing writer of letters to his friends. 

The book will give no pleasure to those 

who believe that the Germans were a guilt- 

less and martyred nation during the war. 


Sociology 


MAN IS WAR. By John Carter. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $3.50. 


That man is by nature a bellicose ani- 
mal, and that the world will find peace 
only when he is extinct, is the thesis of the 
book. It is an interesting thesis, and one 
eagerly scans the arguments and data for 
confirmatory evidence. It cannot be said 
that the evidence is convincing. Pretty 
much everything that man says and does 
apparently makes for armed strife. Capi- 
talism is war; “proletarchy,” theocracy, and 
a score more of “isms” and “ocracies” all 
tend in the same direction; and the activi- 
ties of the League of Nations merely “be- 
fog the real issue.” It appears that “the 
springs of conflict cannot be eliminated 
through institutions, but through reform 
of the individual human being, and that is 
a task which has baffled the highest theo- 
logians for two thousand years.” Yet the 
thesis is not maintained with absolute rigor 
throughout; on page 15 is an implication 
that man may some time “master himself” 
and thus bring peace. One must regret 
the number of reckless generalizations and 
careless statements regarding known facts. 
The “two million members” of the Socialist 
Party of the United States at the time of 
its greatest strength before the war would 
be more in accord with the records of the 
party if they were whittled down to 117,984 
(1912); and there are many more such 
blunders, including the date given for 
Debs’s imprisonment and the statement re- 
garding the present relations of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions. 


The Drama 


TRANSLATIONS AND TOMFOOLERIES. By 
Bernard Shaw. Brentano's, New York. $2. 
One play translated from the German, 
together with half a dozen amusing orig- 
inal trifles by Mr. Shaw, such as “The 
Admirable Bashville” and “Press Cuttings.” 
A prophecy: Fifty years hence Bernard 
Shaw will be known as the most brilliant 
writer of farce and farce-comedy of his 
half-century in England. During part of 
his lifetime, by paradox and by invariably 
disagreeing with popular opinion, right or 
wrong, he succeeded in making thousands 


‘of gullible people acclaim him as a sgo- 


cial and political prophet and a profound 
thinker. 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 1925-26. By Burns Man- 


tle. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $3. 

For the seventh time the distinguished 
critic of the “Daily News” is bringing out 
his annual of the drama, this one differing 
little in make-up from its predecessors. 
Burns Mantle has reprinted, in greatly 
condensed form, ten plays that he consid- 
ers outstanding hits of the season: “Craig’s 
Wife,” “The Great God Brown,” “The 
Green Hat,” “The Dybbuk,” “The Enemy,” 
“The Last of Mrs. Cheney,” “The Bride of 
the Lamb,” “Young Woodley,” “The Butter 
and Egg Man,” and “The Wisdom Tooth.” 
There are photographs from each of these, 
and the usual tables giving the casts and 
brief summaries of the 263 more or less 
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fugitive pieces that invaded the New York 
stage in the past year. “Where and When 
They Were Born” tells us that Cyril Maude 
is a London contemporary of the Battle of 
Antietam, and other interesting facts, and 
there are, besides Burns Mantle’s own sum- 
mary of the New York season, brief arti- 
cles on the past year in Chicago, San 
Francisco, and southern California. It isa 
book well worth the attention of people 
with more than a passing interest in the 
drama. 


History 


EIGHT YEARS WITH WILSON’S CABINET 
(1913-1920). By David F. Houston. 2 vols. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Ex-Secretary Houston’s account of the 
Wilson Administration is largely a con- 
temporaneous record, printed as the entries 
were set down at the time. It was Colonel 
House who chose Mr. Houston, a political 
unknown, and his reluctance to accept the 
place was such that it was overborne only 
by the repeated insistence of the President- 
elect. Perhaps it is true, as asserted by 
the publishers, that “no other living man 
knows so much about Woodrow Wilson” as 
does the author. Yet the contact of the 
two men, apart from that occasioned by 
their official duties, appears to have been 
of the slightest, and the account bears wit- 
ness to the fact that Wilson had no real 
familiars. The only evidence of his per- 
sonal affection that the author is able to 
chronicle is a fervent ‘‘ Houston, old man, 
God bless you,” spoken at parting. Of 
revelations regarding the inner politics of 
the Administration there are few. The 
evidence is plentiful that the author had 
an exceedingly poor opinion of Bryan, and 
there is enough to show that he had no 
high regard for the abilities of Mr. Lan- 
sing. Though the President’s break with 
Colonel Harvey is treated at some length, 
that with Colonel House is dismissed with 
a mere reference. A considerable part of 
the book is given to an estimate of Wilson. 
The language is that of panegyric. The 
author does not, however, assume that his 
estimate will be accepted, either in full or 
in great measure, by others. It is admit- 
tedly tentative, and may be revised as he 
gets new side-lights from the President’s 
other friends, from his critics, and from 
new materials. 

Music 


READ ’EM AND WEEP. The Songs You Forgot 
to Remember. By Sigmund Spaeth. Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York. 

One of the jolliest books of the year: a 
history and compilation of the old senti- 
mental favorites among American songs. 
The words, a few bars of music, and one 
cr two amusing paragraphs about the 
song, its occasion, and its writer. Whether 
your recollection goes back to the Dreadful 
Decade of the ’70’s; to the Elegant Eight- 
ies; to the Mauve Decade of Mr. Beer; or 
merely to the 1900’s described by Mark 
Sullivan, you will enjoy this book, and its 
illustrations. Excellent to take to a house 
party or to a summer camp. 

MY ADVENTURES IN THE GOLDEN AGE OF 
MUSIC. By Henry T. Finck. The Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York. $5. 

Henry T. Finck, whose sudden death oc- 
curred on the eve of the publication of this 
book, was the author of many volumes, 
chiefly on musical themes, and for over 
forty years musical critic of the “Evening 
Post” of New York. His unique and coura- 
geous criticisms, often in the face of oppo- 
sition, made his name one to “either swear 
by or swear at.” Mr. Finck’s hard fight to 
make Wagner popular in New York is well 
known, his success being largely due to his 
insistence in making Anton Seidl conduc- 
tor of the opera. Seven years of German 
opera, however, were enough for New 
York, even though conducted by the great 
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Seidl, and the managers, Abbey and Grau, 
brought over a group of illustrious artists 
“to break the Wagner spell’—Jean and 
Edouard de Reszke, Lassalle, Eames, Mel- 
ba, Nordica, Calvé, Sembrich, and others. 
Nor did they hesitate to present several 
prima donnas in one cast, courageously 
shouldering all-star casts, commonly with 
profit. Who can forget the ideal cast of 
“Faust,” with Eames, the de Reszke 
brothers, and Lassalle; “Romeo and Ju- 
liette,’ with the same singers; Calvé in 
“Carmen,” with an all-star cast; “T.ohen- 
grin,” with Eames—the ideal Elsa—and 
Jean de Reszke; and “Tristan,” with Nor- 
dica and Jean de Reszke? 

Mr. Finck gleefully relates “the great 
Jean de Reszke joke.” Jean, supreme in 
French opera, and brought over to throw 
Wagner in the shade, became a powerful 
champion of Wagner. “And now comes 
the joke—he made Wagner fashionable,” 
and the special society nights were those 
in which Jean sang a Wagner réle. The 
greatest Romeo became the “prince of 
Tristans.” 

Other opera fights Mr. Finck had. “TI 
think I never fought harder for a thing 
than I did for the emancipation of ‘Par- 
sifal,’" he writes. It was denounced as an 
“immoral, irreligious, quite nearly blas- 
phemous work.” And it will be remem- 
bered that Wagner’s widow, considering 
that she held the monopoly of the opera, 
charged Conried with theft in producing it 
in America, and brought suit against him, 
which he won. 

Mr. Finck was a musical epicure, liking 
only the best and rejecting, without ques- 
tion, what gave him no pleasure. In these 
naturally told and delightfully frank remi- 
niscences the reader comes to know well a 
unique and magnetic personality. 
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a most illuminating letter to tell us what we ought to be to 
be of the greatest service to the typical investor. We are investor. 
printing this letter and our answer to it because— Here are the letters: 


Two Letters 


N a kind of New Year's message to the readers of this 
department we tried to tell what this department is and _ of a typical investor. And, 


In the first place, the writer gives an excellent description 


what it is not. Now comes one of our good friends with In the second place, we have again an opportunity to show 


how, very specifically, this magazine can assist the typical 


























Experience Is The Only ‘Teacher 


ONG and wide experience in the field of city real estate mortgage 

financing forms one of the best qualifications of S. W. STRAUS 

& CO. to serve the investing public. In matters financial, experience 
is not merely the best—it is the only teacher. 


In the forty-five years of our business life, we have ana- 
lyzed and examined literally tens of thousands of loans. 


We have rejected at least a hundred to every one we 
have accepted, and yet the amount of bonds we have 
accepted and sold to the investing public amounts to 
many hundreds of millions of dollars. 


We have built up a buying organization of experts, 
which in knowledge, judgment, numbers and technical 
skill is alone in its field. 


We suggest that you, as an investor, will find it to your advantage to 
investigate the STRAUS PLAN and Straus Bonds, now yielding 5.75 
to 6.25%. Asa first step, call and discuss your investment problems 
with one of our officers, or, if more convenient, write for 
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S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 
StrAus BUILDING Straus BuILDING Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 79 Post Street Michigan Ave. & Jackson Blvd. 
New Yorx SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 





The Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it at once as the premier real estate security. 
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“The Outlook comes into my home 
for the past many years, and, while not 
a subscriber myself, I am asking advice 
on that basis. 

“Having had enough bad experience 
through B. B. & R. Knight and now 
New England Oil, I am endeavoring to 
gain further light in the investment 
field. 

“T am professor in the college here, 
do not have enough investments to pay 
to put them into a trust department in 
a strong bank, nor time, knowledge, or 
facilities enough apparently to make 
good investments all alone. Having only 
moderate sums to invest, I naturally 
want to make the most possible while 
being reasonably safe, so that 4 per cent 
and 5 per cent municipal bonds do not 
have a strong appeal. 

“Am I not typical of thousands of in- 
vestors? How can we learn where are 
the original sources of dependable infor- 
mation and how to correctly use them 
and draw the proper conclusions? 

“We don’t like to run to busy bankers 
and have them look up a lot of ratings 
for us. We would like to look at these 
sources ourselves and pick out a few 
items by ourselves, and then perhaps ask 
if our judgment is good or faulty and 
why, and then gradually learn how to 
guide ourselves and also walk safely, be- 
cause we take only those paths that are 
approved after we have picked them. 

“Don’t we need to know: 

“1. What classes of ratings there are. 

“2. How far down in the classifica- 
tions it is safe for us to go. 

“3. Where we can look up these rat- 
ings ourselves. 

“4, What items we need to know 
about a company when investigating it, 
and where to get the information so that 
we can depend on its being unbiased. 

“5. What other things do we need to 
know? 

“Is all this compiled somewhere I can 
get it and keep it handy for reference? 
“Once you wrote in The Outlook: 

“‘There are . . . brokerage houses 
which honestly and earnestly endeavor 
to perform investment service of the 
kind referred to for their customers. . . 
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Investors in 51 Countries 
and Territories Abroad 


have bought SmitH Bonps by mail 


HE wants of investors are 

the same the world over— 

safety of principal, a con- 
tinuous and profitable yield, 
freedom from worry and care. 
These are the objectives which 
investors everywhere seek to at- 
tain. 


For more than half a century 
The F. H. Smith Company has 
been uniformly successful in 
helping investors place their 
funds safely and profitably. Be- 
cause of this fact, evidenced by 
our record of 


No Loss to Any Investor 


in 54 Years 
Men and women in 51 countries and 
territories abroad have sent their 


money across thousands of miles of 
land and sea for investment in Smith 
Bonds. 


Smith Bonds have been bought also by 
men and women in every State of the 
United States, and by banks, trustees, 
insurance companies, colleges and other 
experienced and conservative investors. 


Current offerings of Smith Bonds, se- 
cured by first. mortgages on modern, 
income-producing city property, pay 








Your Monthly Savings 
Can Earn 


2/0 
Our Investment Savings Plan 
pays the full rate of bond 
interest—614%—on regular 


monthly payments of $10, 
$20, $30, $40, $50 or more. 


You may use this plan to buy 
one or more bonds, by ten 
equal monthly payments, or 
to invest systematically over 
a longer period, buying one 
bond after another, and rein- 
vesting your interest to earn 
more interest. 

The Jatter method is the most 
profitable way to use our 
plan, because you thus com- 
pound your interest at the 
full bond rate. 























$1,000 denominations and you may buy 
them outright for cash or under our In- 
vestment Savings Plan. 


Mail the form below for our booklets, 
“Fifty-Four Years of Proven Safety” 
and “How to Build an Independent 








Before you tie up with a broker, inves- 6%. These sce in S400 $500 cad lnceen” 
tigate him.’ 

“Are we capable of investigating a 
broker, do we know how to go about it, HE e e MITH ©O,. 
or where to get the unbiased informa- Founded 1873 
tion? 285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

I once got the best information I SMITH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

knew how to get about certain well- 
known and high-grade brokerage houses. CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON’ ST.LOUIS PITTSBURGH 
One of them sold me B. B. and R. a J See 6-V 
Knight, and you know about that. 

“The investment department of one of CG a es Bc a CD icisaissixicnscsitncaisuiniisipsamiiaiais decane 








the greatest banks in this State now. 











In writing to the above advertiser please mention The Outlook 
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finds fault with the stocks (preferred) I 
bought of the two others, and advises 
changing them to their preference. 

“T figured a great chain drug-store 
handling’ thousands of items, with stores 
over a great geographical area, was very 
safe and very sure of continued divi- 
dends. Now I am told it is not a neces- 
sary industry, and that I ought to invest 
in such like a great trunk line railroad 
or American Steel Foundries. 

“T thought textiles very fundamental 
and necessary and my wife thought 
‘Fruit of the Loom’ was standard, but 
we have lost over $3,000 there. 

“I thought Union Twist Drill, furnish- 
ing fundamental tools and parts to all 
metal workers, quite good, but I am told 
it is only a small local concern, Well, 
all the big ones were that at one time. 

“Now I need to reinvest $500 and 
could change over $1,500 more, and I 
want to do the best for myself that I 
can. 

“T have shunned common stock for 
preferred, and am now told that if the 
company fails neither will be any good 
and that preferred earnings are limited 
and common is good for all that is made, 
which I know certainly. 

“Have you covered all this somewhere 
in one Outlook? If so, would you let me 
know its date? We have most of them 
in the house for several years back. 

“Ts such a thing as a primer for in- 
vestors possible? 

“For example, I have never been ad- 
vised to buy anything from the Blank 
Company, yet their ads look attractive 
in The Outlook. 

“Could one tie up to —— & Com- 
pany? 

“Well I have tired you enough prob- 
ably, but such things are very vital to 
thousands of us.” 


Quite an interesting mouthful. Ours 
in reply was this: 

“Replying to your letter of December 
27, I think that your case is typical of 
that of thousands of investors. There is 
no short answer to your question as to 
how you can learn where to get informa- 
tion and how to use it. It is not ‘all 
compiled somewhere’—or, if it is, I have 
not seen it. 

“The study of investments involves a 
great many factors. It involves, first of 
all, access to the facts. These are con- 
tained in various services and digests 
which are semi-official in nature. To 
supply one’s self with the library equip- 
ment necessary to look up diversified 
securities would cost anywhere from 
$100 to $250 per year. In addition to 
these facts, there is also needed knowl- 


edge of men and corporations which can 
be gained only by actual contacts and 
experience. 

“After this, and necessary to under- 
stand and interpret this information, are 
needed judgment and experience in the 
art or science of investing, together, of 
course, with a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problems of the individual in- 
vestor. 

“What I am leading up to is this: The 
broker is in the business to sell securi- 
ties. As a rule he is honest and tries to 
sell you what will fit your needs. But 
he is primarily interested in selling, and 
cannot take the time to study your par- 
ticular situation. Also the broker is in- 
terested in selling new issues, because 
there is usually more profit in them for 
him, and new issues are often more 
speculative than seasoned stocks and 
bonds. 

“To help the investors who find them- 
selves in your situation, the so-called 
‘service’ department of The Outlook was 
founded several years ago, and has been 
functioning with, I think, a high degree 
of success. Here is the way it works: 
If you have some money to invest and 
are attracted by certain securities, we 
will study the securities for you, bring- 
ing to our aid all the available informa- 
tion published plus our own experience 
and information derived from many con- 
tacts in the financial world. We have 
nothing to sell except our services, and 
the charge for these is so small that we 


The Outlook for 


cannot be said to be making any great 
profit from this source. We are chiefly 
interested in promoting our client’s pros- 
perity by showing him what to avoid and 
what to buy. We do not recommend 
securities. We pass on those in which 
he is interested. 

“In the past few years there have 
grown up several investment counselors 
who work on the same principle. We 
can give you names of the responsible 
individuals and firms in this field if you 
so desire. 

“The house of Blank & Co. is an ex- 
cellent house. We would not advise any 
one, however, to “tie up” with any house 
if by that is meant simply buying on its 
recommendation. We do not want peo- 
ple to tie up to us in that sense. We 
urge that investors, so far as they are 
able by reading and otherwise, study in- 
vestments, and try to make their own 
decisions on the basis of the best avail- 
able information, together with such 
assistance as our service department can 
give them. 

“We often call attention to specific 
classes of investments which we think 
will suit particular needs, as, for exam- 
ple—and for your case we would in- 
cline to recommend it—the investment 
trust. 

“If what I have said is of any value, 
I hope you will write again, and perhaps 
we can get further in the solution of 
your problem.” 

W. L. S. 


From an Inquiring Reader 


i ge secretary of an investment club 
sends this in. We reprint it with- 
out comment: 

“Another investor was being tempted 
by an investment trust offering, which 
he submitted for analysis. We found it 
to be a corporation with some fairly well 
known men as directors. The capital 
was invested in a very good list of com- 
mon stocks, and an initial dividend of 
7'4 per cent on the selling price was 
assured, together with a minimum yearly 
appreciation of 10 per cent on both prin- 
cipal and income. What a wonderful 
pot of gold at the end of that rainbow 
of promise! 

“So we checked up, and found that 
the shares selling for $11 had a book 
value at that time of approximately 
$8.60, showing that about 28 per cent 
was added to the book value for selling, 
promotion, and organizing commissions. 
It would take nearly three years of that 
annual appreciation to make that up and 


give the investor an even start. Also we 
found that 7% per cent of $11 is 82% 
cents, which in turn is 9'4 per cent on 
$8.60, the amount actually invested. The 
stocks in which the money was invested 
are not paying anything like an average 
of 914 per cent on the current market 
value, so we were puzzled. But again 


’ the circular came to the rescue and ex- 


plained that income was ‘derived from 
regular and extra dividends received on 
the stocks held in the Trust, from the 
sale of stock dividends and “rights” and 
or from the sale of stocks held by the 
Trust at a profit of 25 per cent or 
more.’ We had preconceived notions that 
stocks dividends, ‘rights,’ and market 
value increases were the things that 
would make for that promised 10 per 
cent annual apprecation, so, being pig- 
headed enough not to change our ideas, 
we turned sadly away and decided that 
there was another good rainbow gone 
wrong.” 
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60c. per line, 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Tours and Travel 





England 


Florence Hotel 


Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park W 2 


Old Established High Class Family Hotel 
famed for comfort and excellent cuisine 


Situated ens bene part of Tashionghie 
West End, almost facing Hyde Par 

minutes all Theatres. Rooms with full board 
$3-$3.50 daily ; $20-$22 weekly. Room with 
English Breakfast $2-$2.50 daily. No charge 
baths, boot cleaning, attendance. 

Make early reservations direct or 

through Outlook Travel Bureau 


Cables: Florenotel, London 








Connecticut 


The Wayside Inn 


New Milford, Conn. “” foot of Berkshires 
Ideal for long stay or week-end. bright. airy 
rooms; all modern improvements. Scenic 
beauty, health, good living. 80 miles from 
New York. Mrs. J. E. Castle, Prop. 


District of Columbia 
GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 
“WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Near the Capitol and the 
Union Station 


Open to men and women. 


HOTEL POTOMAC Washington. 


b ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 























New Mexico 
A year-round 


RANCHO ANIMAS playground, 


4,712 feet elevation. Beautifully sit- 
uated. Select clientele. Delightful com- 
forts. Horseback riding, motoring, pack trips 
to Mexico. Details Outlook ‘Travel Bureau, 
or JOHN T. McCABE, Animas, New Mexico. 


New York City 


OTELBRISTO| 








oo W. 48th St., N.Y. 
WITH BATH Evening Dinner ond 
Boon e— bald 7p Sunday noon . $1.00 
single le ~— $5--$6--$7 mcheon . . 


Special Biue Plate Service in Grill Room 
For comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining service 

come to Hotel Bristol. You’!] fee] “‘at home.’ 


53 Washington Sq., 
Hotel Judson New York City 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. Baropesn pau $1. 50 re day and up. 
MUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 











New York 


Hotel LENOX,North St.,west of Delaware 
Ave., Buffal 0, N.Y. Superior accommo- 
dations: famous for good food. Write direct or 
Outiook’s Bureau for rates, details, bookings. 








North Carolina 


CEDAR - PINES VILLA $9822 RES 


Beautifully located. Suites. eS ate baths. 
November 15to May. Booklet. C. I’. JoHNSON. 





Florida 











On the Waterfront 
at St. Petersburg, Florida 


You will enjoy the thoroughly 
modern appointments and con- 
genial social life which mark 
this quietly luxurious hotel. 
Same organization for cuisine 
and service, tested and ap- 
proved from past seasons and 
again awaiting you. 


Four Golf Courses | 


HOTEL SORENO 


St.Petersburg, Florida | 
250 rooms, each with bath | 


2 Soren Lunp & Son, Owners i 











Frank S. DopcGe. Soon 








i haere beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook.” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Trattic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


Study French Abroad 


Two months travel—July & August. 

Six weeks French—3 times a day. $400 

See Montpellier and 9 other cities. 

Travel, living, and tuition included.) 
Address Director S. F. A. A. 

157 S. 17th St., Columbus, Ohio 


A Novel Feature 


Your Holiday in Europe next summer 
at ourexpense. Nothing to do but 
enjoy yourself, we attend to everything. 
Write For particulars : 
F. LAGe 1270 1’way, New York 
1 Rue Boudreau, Paris 


WORLD Acquaintance 


TRAVEL FOR PLEASURE, tov 4 a 
SAILING WEEKLY — MAY TO SEPTEMBER 
Special Low-Priced Students’ Tours 
51 W est 49th St., N. Y. City. Circie 2511 














Major Blake’s Automobile Tours 
Complete European service. For booklets, 
details, write Outlook Hotel & Travel Burean. 





LMI IO & sillbiss 


Egypt and Palestine 


Sailings in February, March, and April. 


European Tours: Besides tours over 
the regular routes we have many spe- 
cial tours— Art, Literature, Music, 
French, Spanish, German. Our Over- 
seas Tours, especially for students and 
teachers, make use of the popular 
tourist-student cabin for the ocean 


























TEMPLE TOURS, INC. 
447-A Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass, 
ais ERVICE ~—— 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
Steamship tickets to all parts of the world, 
Cruises: Mediterranean, West Indies, Bermuda 
Student, Standard, and 
EUROPE y porte vy Legion Fours 
tractive forme to organizers. 


journeys, 

EUROPE - 1927 
PRIVATE MOTOR TOURS 
STRATFORD TOURS 
BE NNEDE S TRAVEL BUREAU 


Send for the booklet that interests you 
ELECT 
CONDUCTED SUMMER TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave., New York 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 





For other Classified Advertising 
see nert page 











Or Outlook Travel a Au. 


sonal service. 


reach them. 





For Your Convenience— 


The Outlook maintains London and New 
York travel offices for the sole purpose ot 
rendering our subscribers and friends a per- 


When traveling abroad, make the London 
office your center for information, telephone 
service, and mail address. 


When planning any trip or vacation, visit 
or write our New York office for suggestions 
on interesting resorts and the best way to 


At your service without charge 


The Outlook Hotel and Travel Bureau 
120 East 16th Street, New York City 
14 Regent Street, London, England 


LONDON 
OFFICE 





In writing to the above advertisers please inention The Outlook 
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Tours and Travel 


The Outlook for 
Real [state 





Through Britain 
on a Bike 


A schoolboy adventure, under expert care 
and provision. Limited to boys of highest 
caliber from 14 to 16 years. Vir=t-class school 
references necessary. For rates and further 
information = 

. K. TAYLOR 
The Outlook, ha East 16th Street, New York 








ACATION Ly Aad 
V TO EUROP!I 1927 
The emeaes Student Tours 


Lowest Rates AND 
$280 “Y 


Lest Service 





STRATFORD 1OURS, 452 Sth Ave., N.Y.C. 


EUROPE BY MOTOR, $7 a Day 


61-day all expense tours, $440. 
37 days, $295. Organizers earn trip. 
ALLEN TOURS, Inc., 915 Little Bldg., Boston 


EUROPE-AMERICA TOURS 


Earn your trip. 


DIXIE TOURS, Box 204, Eustis, Florida 

















EUROPE, WITH $350 to 
Summer Tours TUNIS IN'AFRIGA $1065 
29th Year. Illustrated Red Book with maps. 
Johnston Tours, 210 E£. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 


IDEAL PRIVATE TOUR OF EUROPE 
SUMMER OF 1927 
RESER TOURS, 171 S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








4 ady will cliaperon single person or small 
4 party in Kurope for pleasure. Special 
contacts in arts if required. Experienced 
traveler. Highest credentials. 6.743, Outlook. 





Maryland 
200 ACRES 


7 miles from Gpsneenke Bay, on Severn 
River, opposite U.S. Naval Academy. Age- 
old native trees, inile deep water front, suit- 
able for estate, homestead, or remarkable 
development. Address 6,723, Outlook. 


A Mart of the Unusual 
EUROPE—THIS YEAR? 


end One Dolla 
“Ry TRAVELS LOG” COMPANY 
Box 1, Station C, Buffalo, N. Y., for memo- 
randum book covering every trav: eler’s need. 
Money returned if dissatisfied 


Florida Citrus Fruit direct to Consumer 


Trial quarter box oranges or grapefruit $2.50, 
or tangerines $3.25; deliv ery charges paid 
east of “Mississippi River. Season price list on 
request. 5. L. MLTCHILL. Mount Dora, Fla. 


° Direct from makers. 
alris wee Ideal sporting ma- 
terial. Any length 

, Brice $2.00 per 


SCOTLAND 

















yd. postage paid. Patter: 
NEWALL 127 STORNOWAY. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN 








PLAYS, musical comedies and revues, 
wiustrel music, blackface skits, vaudeville 
acts, monologs, dialogs, recitations, enter 
taiuments, musical readings, stage hand- 
ro, make-up goods. Big catalog free, 

8. Denison & Co., 623 8. Wabash, Dept. 
ii. Chicago. 





STATIONERY 


Wr ITE for free canyies of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou. 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy, N. 
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HELP WANTED 





INSTITUTIONAL executives, social 
workers, secretaries, dietitians, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, Companions, mothers’ 
helpers, housekeepers. The yeni Bureau, 
68 Barnes St., Providence. 


WOMAN with some experience ‘in care of 
boys to heip in orphans’ home. State experi- 
ence, references, salary. Write Jetferson 
County Orphanage, Watertown, N. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








HELP WANTED 


HEADMASTER. Boys’ private school. 
Investment. Suite 505, 522 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, permanent, interesting work, 
quick aig gee Write for free booix, 

“YOUR BIG PPORTUNITY. » Lewis 
Hotel Training Schoots Suite AB-5842, Wasii- 
ington, 


INTERESTING CAREER for alert men 
and women in advertising, sales-plauning, 
and business writing. Iam now instruc —_ 
an ambitious group by mail. Text- 
college standard use Loose-leaf pensar 
mentary heips. Personal correspondence, 
Only properly qualified subscribers accepted. 
If ambitious tor business success, write for 
prospectus. No rainbows painted or princely 
salaries promised, but I have helped hun- 
dreds to qualify for highly responsible work. 
25 years’ business, writing, and educational 
experience. 8. Roland Hail, advertising coun- 
selor and agent, 19 Center Square, iLaston, Pa. 


TEACHERS register now for immediate 
and fncure vacancies. Suite 505, 522 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City. 

ee ady, Protestant, experienced 
teacher, for girl, 12. Country. Good refer- 
ence. Salary seventy-five dollars a mouth. 
Letter C, Fairviile, Chester Co., Pa. 


WANTED—Lady to take full charge house- 
hold for geutleman with two boys, 11 and 13. 
Permanent position. Answer tully, stating 
age, family, religion, salary expected, ail 
previous experience, and references. Photo- 








graph returned if sent. 7,472, Outlook. 





ANDOVER student desires summer posi- 
tion as tutor or companion, preferably with 
family intending to travel. Experience. 
Write Occupant, 5 Taylor Hall, Andover, 


lass. 
BOOKKEEPING position desired by Prot- 
estant woman experienced in college account- 
ing. Excellent references. 7,469, Outlook. 
COLLEGE graduate desires position as 
companion or tutor during summer months. 
Teaching experience. Capable. Foreign 
travel especially desired. 7 i, Outlook. 
GENTLEWOMAN, experienced traveler, 
planning to go abroad in January or Feb- 
ruary, Will act as chaperon or companion. 
Mrs. O. M. Sanborn, Readville, Mass. 
SMITH student, schooled abroad, wants 
summer tutoring. English, French, begin- 
ner’s Latin. Camp or private. 7,478, Outlook. 


TRAVEL. Young woman, daughter of 
university professor, desires position as col 
panion, secretary, or nurse on three or four 
montis’ trip abroad. Meferences asked and 
given. 7,470, Outlook. 

WOMAN of ability as companion to lady 
or young girl who has developed mild form 
of epilepsy. A helpful advancement toward 
bettering the condition, gradually leading, 1 
trust, to an elimination of the affliction. 
7,474, Outlook. 


MISCELLAN EOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six mouths’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-lu 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 

IDEAL New England home offered for 
little girl. $85 monthly. 7,456, Outlook 

CHILD wanted in real home. Understand- 
ing care. Chany, Sharon, Mass. 











The Caribbees 
By DON C. SEITZ 


| SHOULD like to live at ease 
Somewhere in the Caribbees 
Where the waving palm trees grow 
And the cheery trade winds blow. 


Where the sunshine rules the sky 
And no gray clouds whistle by; 
Dream of youth and thinzs that please, 


Somewhere in the Caribbees! 





Contributors’ Gallery 


y [ VE article on 
tresham’s School 


by Charles Kk. Taylor 
is the sixth of a se- 
ries of articles on 
English schools which 
he has published in 
The Outlook, the ma- 
terial for which he 
collected on a trip to 
England last sum- 
mer. Mr. Taylor and 
his three American 
schoolboy compan- 
ions toured the coun- 
try on a bicycle. He 
is a scientific student 
of boy psychology and education and is the 
originator of a remarkab!e system of 
standards for determining the physical de- 
velopment of both boys and girls. He has 
had wonderful results in helping boys 
choose the work for which they are best 
suited. Mr. Taylor’s wide knowledge of 
educational methods and conditions in this 
country makes his. studies cf English 
schools particularly interesting. He is 
planning another trip of the same kind 
next summer. 


‘even Hopces is Assistant Professor of 
Government and Assistant Director of 
the Division of Oriental Commerce and 
Politics at New York University. During 





the war he spent a great deal of time in 
the Far East investigating the political and 
business conditions underlying world poli- 
tics. Part of this work was of a semi- 
official character for the United States 
Government. 


| he B. Retp is Washington representa- 
tive of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and is now in charge of public 
relations for the Federal Land and Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks. His past experience 
which fitted him so well for this position 
included early training in a country news- 
paper, a course at Michigan Agricultural 
College, and work on various farm papers. 
Later he became Chief of the Division of 
Publications in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Before taking his 
present position he was editor of “Farm 
and Home.” 





Free for All 


New York as Seen from Florida 


| ie “Why and Why Not ‘Al’ Smith?” 
have brought out much expression of 
opinion. The statement of George Fort 
Milton that it is not true that the Catholic 


voters are interested in “Al” Smith because - 


of his religion is not convincing. 

It is believed that the popular opposition 
to a member of the Catholic Church is not 
due to the religion (which is not materially 
different from the Protestant). It is due 
to the demonstration so conclusively shown 
in New York City that this Church now 
has entire control of that city, that only a 
Catholic Mayor can be elected and Cath- 
olics hold almost every city office, that 
non-Catholic teachers are rapidly being 
reduced and only Catholics are being ap- 
pointed and promoted, that city contracts 
all go to Catholics and purchases of city 
supplies all go to Catholics. 

It is believed that if a Catholic and a 
non-Catholic run for the same office nearly 
every Catholic will vote for the former, re- 
gardless of fitness for office. And if a 


Catholic is elected to office he will favor 
members of that Church almost to the ex- 
clusion of non-Catholics. 

If the situation in New York City is not 
as stated in the foregoing, it only needs be 
shown to be convincing. Until it is shown 
we shall continue to believe that universal 
bigotry prevails among the members of 
that one Church and in time we will have 
the conditions which now prevail in Mex- 
ico. 

A good demonstration was shown in 
Mayor Mitchel. He tried to be in some de- 
gree impartial. Where did he land? 


3. M. BEERBOWER. 
Hollywood, Florida. G. M. BEERBOWER 


One Against Forty-two 


| HAVE just read the article in your De- 
cember 29, 1926, issue headed “The DPro- 
fessors and the War Debts.” I wish to say 
two things about it: 1. It meets with my 
approval, as a demonstration of courage 
and of sound logic. It requires some 
“nerve,” I fancy, to take issue with forty- 
two professors—and with many others 
who are predominantly either sentimental- 
ists or mere theorists. Cloistered, academic 
learning has its perils in its failure to 
make pragmatic tests and popular .con- 
tacts. Let us hope that ours is still a gov- 
ernment of democracy (the average man), 
rather than of the intelligentsia. 

2. The logic of the situation is summed 
up in your phraseology, “When the war 
was over, America did not enrich herself 
with colonial territories. The Allies did.” 
Just keep hammering that fact in, until 
Europeans (often merely jealous of our 
prosperity) have the grace, as well as the 
good sense, to abandon references to Shy- 
lock. 

Let me mercly add to your argument 
that common folks may have memories 
good enough to recall that Europeans 
charged us about $80 a head (if I mistake 
not) for transporting oversea the Ameri- 
can soldiers who died or who survived our 
expedition into international magnanimity. 

(REv.) U. S. Bartz. 

Rural Valley, Pennsylvania. 
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Contributors’ 


Gallery 


Paginas L. M. 

OVERSTREET, 
U. S. N., has just 
completed his four- 
year tour with the 
United States Naval 
}“‘ssion in Brazil, 
and during this time 
he was able to 
familiarize himself 
thoroughly with the ‘© Underwees 
shipping and export situation. 
very anxious to see the United States 
take her rightful position as an ocean 
carrier, This is not the first article by 
Captain Overstreet that The Outlook has 
been fortunate enough to publish. 


Gee L. Bu- 
CHANAN’sS chief 
interest is in music, 
although he is also 
well known as an 
art critic. He has 
previously contribu- 
ted to The Outlook, 
and also writes fre- 
quently for the 
“Bookman,” the 
“Independent,” the “International Stu- 
dio,’ ‘Musical America,” ‘Musical 
Quarterly,” and other publications. In 
writing on music Mr. Buchanan feels 
that it should be approached from a 
simple, common-sense standpoint; he 
says that he tries to combine the point 
of view of the average man with the 
technical vision of the professional musi- 
cian, 


— Croy has previously demon- 
strated his fitness to write know- 
ingly of the European attitude toward 
Americans in his book, “They Had to 
See Paris,” which has been widely read. 
Several summers in Europe and a keen 
interest in European psychology have 
provided him with his material. Mr. 
Croy will also be remembered by many 
readers as the author of the novel “West 
of the Vater Tower.” 
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San Diego 


Riise unis inelastic melee 








VEN the most inveterate globe-trotter loves colorful San Diego 
—there’s so much sunshine and so much to see and do in this 
gem city of California! 


You, too, would love this paradise where green palms gently sway 
in the soft breeze, where silver beaches and white-topped surf are 
daily delights. You, too, can spend happy hours among the flowers 
in tropical Balboa Park—yox can pick orange blossoms in your own 
front yard. You can get the thrill of aquaplaning, of mountain climb- 
ing, of sea bathing, of yachting. You will revel in our 356 days of 
healthy sunshine, in the gorgeous sunsets on the Pacific, and in our 
brilliant starlit nights. ‘You will enjoy the naval functions, the social 
life of San Diego, Coronado and La Jolla, the beach parties, and the 
splendid outdoor recreation we enjoy every month in the twelve. 

Come to San Diego! Come this winter! Come and hunt or fish in 
our mile-high mountains! Come and golf on seaside links or join us 
On picnics to a hundred nearby scenic resorts! Come, perhaps, just 
for rest! Build your flower-garlanded home in our picturesque resi- 
dential district overlooking mountains, ocean and valley! 

You must see San Diego, birthplace of California. See also the 
entire Pacific Coast—Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, Portland, 
Seattle; see Hawaii, too. Mail coupon soday for 40-page booklet. 


Through Pullmans over Santa Fe Railway. Also over San Diego 
& Arizona Railway (Southern Pacific Lines). Direct transconti- 
nental Auto Highways via Borderland Route (open all year). 


Californ 


SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB 
601-E Chamber of Commerce Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me, free, “The 
Romantic Story of San Diego, California.” 


Name. 


Address. 
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